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EW BOOKS AT CLEARANCE PRICES. 
Education N ye include ome ar = hay ge DEVICES & DESIRES* 3rd Edn. 
“ketches ‘. » 27S. 5 i n t), 
ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT tas ; Baldrey® Herkomer (ers. net), aaj Who’ ho, 190 New Poems. By P. HABBERTON LULHAM 
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BRITAIN, hte the 18th 7am French eepeneen ond Destaher The Old Donte? ae ene Se and Sete spoons 


Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Professor WILLIAM STIRLING, M.D., LL.D., 
D.Sc., Fullerian Professor of Physiology, R.I., 
will, on Tuesday next, February 6, at 5 o'clock, 
begin a course of Six Lectures on ‘‘ Food and 
Nutrition.” 

Subscription to this Course One Guinea ; to all 
the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


men, French Painters, French Architects and Sculptors, 4 vols. 
(£5 12s. net), £3 15s.; Conybeare’s Alfred the Chronicler 
(7s. 6d.), 2s. : Gregorovius’s Rome, complete set, as new (£3 3s. 
net), 45s. Catalogue of Recent Secondhand Purchases just 
ready; state wants.—Galloway & Porter, Booksellers, 
Cambridge. 
ORLEY BIOGRAPHY, new and uncut, 
“ 30s. ; Ruskin’s Letters to M. and H. G.,, 
privately printed, 25s.—Apply Miss Warp, Bel- 
mont, Exeter. - 








O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
Horticultural Pupils.— Two public school 

men would take a Pupil to learn well-established 
and profitable business. Showed over 19 per cent. 
profit last year. Books kept by Chartered Accoun- 
tants. Premium for the course, {50.—WELLs & 
Bew.ey, Les Clos Vineries, St. Martins, Guernsey. 


tow UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





The University of Sheffield proposes to appoint 
a PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION. 
For particulars as to duties, salary, etc., apply to 
W. M. GIBBONS, 
Registrar. 


RINCIPAL OF HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL 

for Gentlemen's Daughters will receive imme- 
diately, or after Easter, TWO PUPILS of good 
birth at half fees—A. B., Acapemy Office, Tavi- 
stock Street, W.C. 


EV. JOHN F. RICHARDS, M.A. 

(Balliol), First-Class Classical Mods. and 

Greats, prepares’ Pupils for the Universities, etc. 
Seaside. —The Manor, Bishopstone, Lewes. 














Books for Sale, etc. 


HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin’s Lane, Lonpon, W.C., aNnD 
4 BroaD STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
"4 dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


ARCHAZOLOGIA CANTIANA, Vols. 1-25, 

cloth, £8 8s.; Shaw’s Kentish Dialect, wrapper (pub. 
108. 6d.), 2s. 6d., cloth 4s., half-Rox. 5s.; Shaw’s History of 
Eastry, 4to, half-Rox., 9s. 6d.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 











ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE. 

r wi a. CE. ond Sami GuNnyon car S*. ° 
; condition ; lo 

Lloyd & Townsend, 1 3 Dillwyn a \ elling cars 


THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


TRE NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 

octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 

> = grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
est, 





Tuomas B. MosuHeEr, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
enw og ee WORKS 9 te 
» &. Watts, ne-jones, UD. G. Kossett: 
Windsor Castle oibern Drawings, ' 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 
Ps HOLLYER, § PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
ustrated Catalogues 12 tam Forei 
stamps accepted = ge es ae on 











ANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DE- 
BATES, Vols. 136-356. 
New Series, Vols. 1-103. 
Fourth Series, Vols, 132-139. 
Few Vols. missing. 
A. ALTHOFF, 6 Bond Court, Walbrook, 
Londen, E.C, 


CHINA, JAPAN, and the PHILIPPINE 

+ ISLES. Now ready CATALOGUE 39. MSS., and 
Printed Books from the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Centu 
about theabove. Tobe had post free.—Jacques Rosenthal, 
Karl Str. 10, Munich, Bavaria. 


E IMITATIONE CHRISTI.—Now Ready. 

“ CATALOGUE 38. MSS. Editions, Translations in 62 

different Languages, etc., of the Imitation of Christ. Splendid 

printing in the French Livres d’ Heures fashion, Red and Black, 

with Borders. Price 2s.—Jacques Rosenthal, Karl Str. 10, 
Mnnich, Bavaria. 


[NCUNABULA TYPOGRAPHICA. Pars II. 
—Now ready, CATALOGUE XL. 2000 Incunabula for Sale. 

Wuth 290 Facsimiles of Prints. Price 6s. Both parts ras. 

Jacques Rosenthal, Karl Str. 10, Munich, Bavaria, 


[NCUNABULA BIBLIOGRAPHICA,.—Now 

ready. REICHLING. Appendices ad Heinii Copingeri 
Repertorium Bibliographicum. Fasc. I., II., containing a full 
description of 792 Incunabula unknown to both Writers, more 
than 813 Corrections. Price 20s.—Jaecques Rosenthal, Kail 
Str. 10, Munich, Bavaria. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, complete 

Set from Commencement, 1888 to 1903. Uniformly bound 

in publisher’s cases; published by Cassell & Co.; 16 vols., 

£4 4%, Complete sets are now scarce.—Walker, 37 Briggate, 
s. 























Books Wanted 


Cae Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 


INDOW in Thrums (A), 8vo, 1889 

Winslow’s Good News from New England, 1624 
Wit and Drollery, 1661, or 1682 . 
Wit at a Venture, 1674 
Wither (G.) Carmen Eucharisticon, 4to, 1649 

Collection of Emblems, sm fo) lio, 1635 

Juvenilia, r2mo, 1633, or any of his Works 
Wit Restor’d; Select Poems, 1658 
Wit’s Labyrinth, by J.S., 4to, 1648 
Wit’s Magazine, 2 vols, coloured plates, Tegg, n p (1812), or 

either vol 

Witt’s Recreation, 1640, 1641, 1654, 1663 
Woods’ New England’s Prospect, 4to, 1637, or imperfect 
Woodburn’s Gallery of Portraits, 2 vols, 1816 
Woodward (G.) Elements of Bacchus, 1792 

Eccentric Excursions, 1796 

Caricature Magazine 

Any books ilustrated by him 
Wordsworth (W.) Descriptive Sketches, 1793 

An Evening Walk, 1793 

Poems, 2 vols, 1798-1800 

Poems, 2 vols, 1800 


Wa , 1819 
Ba 1819 


Peter 
World in Minature, 43 vols, r2mo or 8vo, N pD (1820, etc) or any 
odd vols 








Wouvermann, CBuvres de, roy folio, i737 
Agnes Grey, 1847; 


84 
ie ts, 3 vols. 1847 - 
Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





“These verses are the expression of a fine temperament, 
touched with a fine sympathy for fine ideals, emotions, and 
moods, all through these poems one feels a brave comradeship. 
The love poems are very spontaneous. They ring clean and 
clear..”—JamEs Douctas. 

‘Imaginative strength . . . excellently poetic description 
- « « bold and beautiful imagery.”—ACADEMY. 

“‘He sings manfully, with genuine passion and a great 
variety of ideas.”—Tur Times. 

“* Excellently original ideas.”—Sr. James’s GazeTTE. 

“Depth of feeling, and powers of original imagery, which 
are as rare as they are welcome.”"—Tue DaILy TELEGRAPH. 

‘* The writing is simple anu clear, the observation charming, 
and the passion indubitable.”—Tue Datty CHRONICLE. 

“We think it (‘Heart Husbandry’) an admirable sonnet well 

y of a place in any sonnet anthology of the present 
decade.”—TuE Daity News. 


*BRIMLEY JOHNSON & INCE, 35 Leicester Sq. 3/6 net. 








Typewriting 


UTHORS’ MSS., god. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

— typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. —M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road. now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 


YPEWRITING.—Novels, 9d. 1000, reduction 
for quantities and regular work. Translations, 
—Miss Hanpigy, Needham Market, Suffolk. 











OUNG LADY, SHORTHAND-TYPIST, 

with own Empire Typewriter, desires Morning 
Engagement as Secretary—two and a half years 
reference.—Apply J. E. Cooper, 329 Clapham 
Road, S.W. 





OOD TYPEWRITING (First Class Cert. 
Soc. Arts), Typist of ‘‘Queen Mary of 
Modena,” etc, etc., can just now type one or two 
books very quickly. Short articles by return. 
French. German.--Miss DE La Cour, 16 Chalfont 
Road, South Norwood, S.E. 





O AUTHORS.—Isapet H. Caine (Certifi- 

cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 

of TYPING at 9d. per tooo words; with Carbon 

Duplicate, 1s. Excellent references,—The Hollies, 
Durrington, Worthing. 








Hotels. 





Aaa e SSS. - UEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Pater, 
Proprietor. 








' 


Art 





HE BAILLIE GALLERY, 54 Baker Street, 

W.—Exhibition of Paintings by THE LIVER- 
POOL SCHOOL OF PAINTERS (1810-1867) 
and Water colours by OLIVER HALL. Now 
open, 10-6. Admission (including catalogue), 1s. 





J. F. MILLET EXHIBITION. 
100 Drawings by J. F. MILLET, including the 
famous'‘ANGELUS,” also Exhibition of FRENCH 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS of 18th Century. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’"S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


BY 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


With Portraits. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. net. 
VOLUME II. OF THE NEW EDITION. 
GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


New Edition, Edited by J. A, FULLER MAITLAND, M.A., F.S.A. 
F In Five Volumes. Vol. II., F—L. 8vo, 21s. net. [7wesday. 
*." Previously published, Vol. I., A—E. ts. net. 











VOL. Il. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
OBSERVATIONS OF A NATURALIST IN 
THE PACIFIC between 1896 and 1899. 


By H. B. GUPPY, M.B., F.R.S.E. 
Vol. II. Plant-Dispersal. With Illustrations and Maps. §8vo, 21s. net. 
*,” Previously published, Vol. I. Vanua Levu, Fiji: Its Physical and 
Geological Characters. 15s. net. 








SECOND EDITION, 


THE FOUNDERS OF GEOLOGY. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., D.C.L., D.Sc. 8vo, ros. net. 
[7uesday. 


THE RELIGION OF NUMA, 


And other Essays on the Religion of Ancient Rome, 


By JESSE BENEDICT CARTER, Professor of Latin in Princeton 
University. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING 
CLASSES 


Edited by GEORGE HAW. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 











The HISTORY of AMERICAN PAINTING 
By SAMUEL ISHAM. With 12 Full-Page Photogravures and 121 
Illustrations in the Text. Super-royal 8vo, 21s, net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The FEBRUARY Number contains: 


THE PORTRAITS OF KEATS. Fourth Instalment of 
By WILLIAM SHARP. With MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 


12 Portraits (1 in tint) 
A DIPLOMATIC ADVENTURE New Novel, FENWICK’S 
CAREER. 


I. A STORY. By S. WEIR 
MITCHELL, Author of “ Hugh And numerous other Stories and 
Articles of General Interest. 


Wynne,” 














MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





LONDON LIBRARY 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right. Hon. A, J. BALFOUR. 

Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC HARRISON 

Esq. ; GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq., ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S. 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. ;*Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. 


Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges 
Brown, Esq.» F.R.S., Prof. Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbeli, LL.D., Bag om hg 
Esq., LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Fsq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.RS.. 
Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Litt.D., Sir CP: 
Ibert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee Esq., Litt.D., W. S. 
Lilly, Bsq . Sidney J. Low, Esa, Sir Frank ky Marzial, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. 

+ Rigg,D.D., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 
W. Ward, &sq., Litt.D., LLD. ss hin en 
_The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription £3 3%. a year, with an entrance fee of {1 1:5, ; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fi teen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE 
(1626 pp. 4to, 1903) 1s now ready, price £2 as. ; to members, 25s. 


“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men I have ever known, the late Lord 

Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best servi : 
pe on a ee nes te ee \. “mm the best service that could be rendered was to 
W. E. H. Lecxy 


C T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 











THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY 


NOW READY PRICE 3s. 6d. 


DIFFERENT 
DRUMMERS 


EVELYNE E. RYND, 
Author of ‘“‘ Mrs. Green,” ‘“‘ The Riggleses.” 


Times.—“ The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a man does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer’; and the author here shows 
that the humour of * Mrs. Green’ is only part of her literary outlook, for she with real 
skill the lives of those who do not walk in step with that delightful charwoman. ‘There is a 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three of them in Normandy 
—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human feeling are touched with skill and sympathy.” 











NOW READY 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each net, 
by post I2/II each. 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 





NOW READY 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Epwarp, 
SECOND EARL OF MALMESBURY, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, THE FIFTH EARL. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO 
Price 10/6 net. 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT 


By T. F. DALE. Price 12/6 net, by post, I3/- 

Field.—“*‘ Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is particularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns him, but the 
experienced may find pleasure in digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the training of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Polo and Team-play, certainly the most 
instructive message the book contains and well worthy the ccnsideration of the player. Mr. Dale 
gives detailed ccnsideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and wher- 
fore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are given their corner, and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. : ; 

“4 very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds wil! prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of beed-wored secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
information of Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and India: a full-fledged 
appendix of useful information; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.” 


SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, [2/- each net, 
by post I2/II each. 


FISHING 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Feady. In Two Volumes 


With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over 2g0 Full-Page 
Illustrations with various diagrams 
2 Vols., 25/- net, by post, 25/10. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each 
net, by post 13/- each. 














Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd. 
20 Tavistock Street, W.C, 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


A GLANCE through the membership roll of the new House 
of Commons, now practically complete, shows that some 
further names are to be added to the list of those who 
combine the pursuits of literature and politics. Mr. J. H. 
Yoxall, the Liberal member for Nottingham (West), is the 
author of at least one deservedly popular novel, “ Alain 
Tanger’s Wife.” Mr. S. H. Butcher, one of the two 
Unionist representatives of Cambridge University, has 
written several books on classical topics, of which “Some 
Aspects of the Greek genius” is perhaps the most 
generally known, while the combined names of ‘‘ Butcher 
and Lang” stand for a delightful translation of Homer’s 
“Odyssey.” Mr. L. G. Chiozza-Money, Liberal representa- 
tive of North Paddington, published quite recently an 
economic treatise called ‘Riches and Poverty.” Lieu- 
tenant Carlyon Bellairs, who sits as a Liberal for King’s 
Lynn, has written a good deal upon naval matters; Mr. 
Julius Bertram (North Herts) has written on economics ; 
and another new recruit, also a Liberal, is Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann (Leicestershire, Harborough division) a writer of 
light verse and fiction, who has already some half-dozen 
volumes to his name, and is well known in journalism as a 
member of the staff of Punch and for a brief period Editor 
of the Daily News. 


The obituary of this week chronicles the death of a 
well-known author in the person of Charles John Cornish. 
He belonged to the tribe of open-air essayists, of whom 
Isaak alton, Gilbert White, Richard Jefferies and 
Thoreau are the most brilliant examples. It is high 
praise to say of Mr. Cornish that he was not unworthy of 
the band to which he belonged. We do not for a moment 
contend that he was as good a writer as any of them, but 
his interests were wider and broader. The son of a 
clergyman of the English Church, he had abundant 
opportunities during boyhood of assimilating that funda- 
mental knowledge of Nature and her ways which either 
comes unconsciously during childhood or not at all. As 
the late Sir Walter Besant pointed out on a well-known 
occasion, no man who has not learned to love tree and 
flower, bird and beast in the plastic days of youth will 
ever be their familiar in later life, however much he may 
wish to be. 


With Mr. Cornish, literature was what Sir Walter Scott 
said it should always be, not the main purpose of life but 
a staff to help one along, His hardest work was probably 
done in St. Paul’s School, to which he was appointed classi- 
cal master in 1884. Many ex-pupils have testified to the 
an influence exerted by Mr. Cornish over them in their 
school days. But his vacations were spent in the pursuits 
dear to the country gentleman. He was particularly fond 





of shooting and fishing, but his interests extended far 
beyond the bounds of sport. It might be said that any- 
thing which had life excited in him a boundless curiosity, 
and the papers on Natural History which he contributed 
to the pages of the Spectator were looked forward to with 
pleasant expectation by the readers of that journal. He 
was also for many years one of the most important writers 
in Country Life, and until his death acted as its shooting 
editor. There he was not confined to Natural History, 
but wrote, always pleasantly and with information, on old 
houses, old churches, old bells and kindred subjects, for 
along with the growth of his taste for Nature there had 
been developed a lively interest in the things of the past. 


Still, after all is said and done, the chief distinction of 
Mr. Cornish lies in his open-air essays. Without the passion 
and poetry of Richard Jefferies, he possessed an animated 
and breezy style and powers of description that have seldom 
been surpassed. One compares him almost inevitably with 
Richard Jefferies because the two writers were most 
successful in dealing with what is practically the same 

of the country. We all know that intense love of 
the Wiltshire Downs evinced by the boy from Coate Farm, 
and in search of Weyland Smith Jefferies had extended his 
wanderings to the vale of the White Horse and the 
Berkshire Downs where Mr. Cornish found material for some 
of his best books. Perhaps it may be convenient for our 
readers if we give a list of his publications. They began 
with his book on the New Forest in 1894, followed by the 
Isle of Wight in 1895, Life at the Zoo in the same year, 
Wild England of To-day, 1896 (this we should be disposed 
to regard as his best book), Animals at Work and Play, 
1896, Nights with an Old Gunner, a record of holida 
spent in Norfolk, 1897, Animals of To-day, 1899, the 
Naturalist on the Thames, 1902, and the life of Sir William 


Henry Flower, 1904. 


While the desire of George Jacob Holyoake that his 
ashes should be laid close to the graves of George Henry 
Lewes and of George Eliot evinces friendship and esteem 
of the highest character, it also greatly adds to the interest 
of a portion of Highgate Cemetery. Inscribed on George 
Eliot’s memorial obelisk are her well-known lines ; 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence ; 
and the proximity of the Herbert Spencer memorial-stone, 
with its simple record : ‘‘ Herein lie the ashes of Herbert 
Spencer,” and the association in death of the name of the 
old Agitator with his friends and co-workers impart to the 
couplet a fresh significance. 


It was on the suggestion of the late William White, when 
he was contributing his Parliamentary sketches to the 
Illustrated Times forty odd years ago, that G. J. Holyoake 
undertook, when he found himself less able for public work 
than he had been, to write “‘Sixty Years of an Agitator’s 
Life,” and his recent volume, “‘ Bygones Worth Remember- 
ing.” With William White and his son, ‘‘ Mark Ruther- 
ford,” Holyoake was on terms of intimacy, though of late 
years he had not often met the latter. Mr. Hale White's 
“ Recollections of George Eliot” in the Bookman for 
August 1892 gratified him exceedingly; but he did not 
seem to be aware—or would not own his knowledge—that 
in ‘“‘ The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford,” under the 
designation “Theresa,” there is a vivid description of 
George Eliot. 


On a flat marble stone alongside the last resting-place of 
George Eliot the following is engraved : 


Elma Stuart 
(née Fraser), 
of Ladhope, Roxburghshire, 
whom for 84 blessed years George Eliot 
called by the sweet name of daughter, 
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She was pioneer in England of the Salisbury system of prevention and 
cure of disease, and author of “‘ What must I do to get well, and how 
can I keep so.”’ 
What though thy name by no sad lips be spoken, 
And no fond heart shall keep thy memory green, 
Thou yet hast left thine own enduring token, 
For earth is not as though thou ne’er hadst been. 
Few leave behind them such a beautiful memory to be cherished in the 
hearts of their friends, 


In a scholarly and very well-written article on Lucretius 
in the Edinburgh Review, perhaps the finest passage is this 
description of the poet’s philosophy: ‘‘ The poet speaks in 
the tone of one weary of worldly pleasures, who has 
reached, by what strange or ill-starred ways we know not, 
that sad Garden of Proserpine where men sit and rejoice 
that 


Even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea."’ 


It is curious, however, that no reference is made to ‘‘ The 
Lotos-Eaters,” a poem in which Tennyson set himself to 
render Lucretius as he set himself to render Malory in the 
Idylls. The spirit of Lucretius is reproduced—and how 
beautifully reproduced !—in the well-known passage : 


We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 

Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge was seething 
free, 

Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam-fountains in the sea. 

Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 

In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 

On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind. 

For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl’d 

Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curl'd 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming world : 

Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and fiery 
sands, 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and praying 
hands. 

But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 

Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning though the words are strong ; 

Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and oil ; 

Till they perish and they suffer—some, ’tis whisper’d, down in hell 

Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 

Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 

Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar: 

O rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more ! 


In the new number of the Edinburgh Review there is 
also a suggestive article on the Visionary Art of William 
Blake. For the purpose of showing that everything in the 
eyes of William Blake had a conscious spiritual existence, 
the reviewer quotes the following little poem : 


Each grain of sand, 

Every stone on the land, 
Each rock and each hill, 
Each fountain and rill, 

Each herb and each tree, 
Mountain, hill, earth and sea, 
Cloud, meteor and star 

Are men seen afar. 


He goes on to say that the creed is the same as that of 
Gérard de Nerval’s beautiful sonnet, of which the following 
are four lines; 

Respecte dans la béte un esprit agissant : 

Chaque fleur est une Ame 4a la Nature éclose ; 


Un mystére d'amour dans le métal repose ; 
** Tout est sensible ! '’ Et tout sur ton étre est puissant. 


One wonders that a well-known verse of Mr. Gilbert's 
was not made to follow. He migt.t have had this sonnet 
in his mind when he wrote it. It can scarcely be necessary 
to recall to our readers the passage we mean : 


His most zsthetic, very magnetic fancy took this turn— 
If I can wheedle a knife or needle, 
Why not a Silver Churn? 








A writer in the Daily News says that Mr. Labouchere has 
left St. Stephens for Florence, the “rose-red city half as 
old as Time,” but Petra is the place so described in Dean 
Burgon’s poem: 

Not virgin-white like that old doric shrine 

Where erst Athena held her rites divine, 

Not saintly grew like many a minster fane — 

That crowns the hill and consecrates the plain, 

But rosy-red as if the blush of dawn 

That first beheld them were not yet withdrawn ; 

Match me such marvel save in eastern clime— 

A rose-red city, half as old as Time. 


Our readers will remember an article on Prize Poets in the 
AcCADEmy for May 6 last, in which these lines were quoted 
from Burgon's Newdigate. 


The two vacancies in the Académie Francaise caused by 
the deaths of the duc d’Audiffred-Pasquier and M. de 
Heredia, who held seats numbered thirteen and thirty-1ine 
respectively, have been filled by the election of M. Alex- 
andre Ribot and M. Maurice Barrés. Although but little 
known asa writer, M. Ribot is one of France’s most popular 
orators. He has been before the public since 1878, 
and has been in the Cabinet several times. He is an ardent 
Republican, and has written a good deal onsocial subjects 
in England. His biography of Lord Erskine, which 
appeared in 1866, is a most interesting work. M. Barrés, 
on the other hand, is a great writer. Still young in years 
and appearance, he is nevertheless a leader of the new 
school of fiction-writers. And that he is recognised as such 
is shown by the vote given for him by M. Edmond Ros- 
tand. If ever two men were opposed in political ideas it 
is MM. Rostand and Barrés. And yet the author of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, despite illness, came from Campo 
specially to vote. 


M. Maurice Barrés is probably the more widely interesting 
of the two new members of the French Academy. We 
have told before the story of the ingenuity with which he 
advertised the magazine, Les Taches d’encre, which he 
edited in his youth. The assassination of Morin by Mme. 
Clovis Hugues was, at the moment, the talk of the town. 
** Morin ne lira plus * Les taches d’encre’”’ was the inscrip- 
tion on the boards of the sandwichmen whom M. Barrés 
sent round the streets. It amused the populace, butit did 
not sell his paper. He was very disappointed, and con- 
fessed to a friend with whom he was conversing in front of 
Tortoni’s that he would shrink from no folly from which 
he could derive publicity. ‘‘I even feel capable,” he said, 
‘of getting out of my carriage in a state of nudity at the 
foot of this flight of steps.” From that enterprise, how- 
ever, he was dissuaded; and he ultimately obtained his 
publicity by other means. 


Les Taches d’encre, being the production of a boy of two- 
and-twenty, bore the stamp of youth and amateurish: ess. 
We find the indication in the announcement that “ this 
paper, being literary, will seldom have anything to say 
about the theatre.” We also find it in a later and more 
delightful announcement that “‘ the staff being down with 
influenza, the paper will come out late as usual.’”’ Some 
brilliant things, however, were printed in its pages—some 
of the editor’s own short stories among them—and 
M. Jules Claretie predicted a distinguished future for him. 
** Make a note of the name of Maurice Barrés,”’ he wrote 
to a friend, “‘I prophesy that it will become famous.” 


M. Barrés’s career, however, has not been solely literary, 
He has been mixed up in a good many political move- 
ments, including Boulangism, Nationalism, and Anti- 
Semitism, and has had some stormy adventures. Once, 
while conducting an Anti-Semitism campaign in Lorraine, 
he was set upon by a mob, thrown out of his carriage, 
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which was smashed to atoms, and dragged about a muddy 
road by the heels. There was a day when he wrote a 
letter for publication, renouncing political strife for ever; 
but three weeks afterwards he was rushing in an express 
train from Italy to Paris to offer himself as a candidate 
for one of the arrondissements. He has travelled much, 
but his heart is always at home. It has been written of 
him that ‘“‘in Greece he saw only the Gothic ruins of the 
crusades, and at Athens it was of Lorraine that he was 
thinking.” 

Mr. Henry Jackson, the new Regius Professor of Greek 
at Cambridge, is said to be the only man who ever beat Sir 
Richard Jebb in an examination. This was in a competi- 
tion for one of the University prizes. In the Classical 
Tripos he was third in the year in which Jebb was Senior. 
Like Jowett, he is perhaps greater as a Platonist than as a 
Hellenist ; but no one is likely to say of him—what scoffers 
said of Jowett—that he will now have a motive for learning 
Greek, and that his appointment is thus an instance of “‘ the 
endowment of research.” 


_ We have sometimes told stories illustrating the methods 
in which authors advertise themselves and their books. 
As an example of the early methods of publishers, an 
advertisement which the Observer reprints from its issue of 
a hundred years ago is worthy of prominence. The names 
of the works announced do not matter, since they have 
long since been forgotten; but the list is followed by these 
delightful, though ungrammatical, remarks: “‘ The above 
have been read by a respectable literary gentleman, who 
approves of the moral tendency and abilities of the writers. 
All of which are written in chapters.” When we next 
receive the insidious paragraph which sometimes relates 
how such-and-such a new sensational romance has kept the 
typewriters gasping, or caused them to fight for the privilege 
of transcribing the next instalment, this is the precedent 
that we shall recall. 


Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, in proposing the ‘‘ Immortal 
Memory” at the joint dinner the other day of the Edin- 
burgh Burns and the Ninety Burns Clubs in the Scottish 
capital, quoted from the Lounger of December 9, 1786 
(four months after the issue of the Kilmarnock edition), 
an estimate of the work of the northern bard by Henry 
Mackenzie, ‘* The Man of Feeling,” which has particular 
interest from the circumstance that it elicited complete 
approval from William Cowper. ‘‘ The power of Burns’s 
genius is not less admirable’’ (wrote the now forgotten 
Edinburgh /ittérateur) in tracing the manners than in 
painting the passions or in drawing the scenery of nature. 
Though I am far from meaning to compare our rustic bard 
to Shakespeare, yet whoever will read his lighter and more 
humorous poems, the dialogue of ‘The Twa Dogs,’ his 
‘ Dedication to Gavin Hamilton,’ his ‘ Epistle to a Young 
Friend,’ and to ‘W— S—,’ will perceive with what un- 
common penetration and sagacity this heaven-taught 
ploughman from his humble and unlettered station has 
looked upon men and manners.” 


We mentioned not long ago the reproach against 
Gravesend of the indifference to the Dickens memories 
associated with many of its buildings and surroundings, 
and to its situation in the heart of the Dickens country. 
That reproach isabout to be removed. A branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship has been founded in the town, and 
the inaugural meeting is to take place under mayoral 
auspices. This tardy recognition, however, will not explain 
away Dickens’s inditference to Giavesend. 


The London Branch of the Allgemeinen Deutschen 
Sprachvereins, or General German Language Association, 
will hold its Seventh Anniversary Meeting this (Saturday) 





afternoon, at the Holborn Viaduct Hotel at half-past four. 
The Association has now some six hundred members in 
England, at least half of whom are English by birth or 
naturalisation. The founder and president of the Branch 
is Dr. Aloys Weiss; and the object of its labours is to 
promote in England a knowledge and love of the German 
language and literature, in the sure hope that the increase of 
such knowledge will tend to the increase of mutual 
admiration and friendship between the two countries. 
Lectures, meetings, the dissemination of books, and 
examinations are the processes it employs in its successful 
and truly valuable work. The proceedings this afternoon 
will consist of a reception, the transaction of certain 
necessary business, the Presidential address at 5.30,a lecture 
by Professor Walter Rippman on “Grave and Gay in the 
Sayings of Hans Sachs,” a concert and a réunion. The 
Secretaries are Dr. Ludwig Hirsch, Bonna, 25 Gleneldon 
Road, Streatham, and Mr. Adolf Schénheyde, Wilhelmina 
Villa, Aiwyne Road, Canonbury. 





On February 5 will be opened at the Royal Photographic 
Society’s house, 66 Russell Square, an exhibition oi re- 
markable photographs of persons and places by Mr. Alvin 
Langdon Coburn, an American gentleman of twenty- 
three, who has already made a big reputation on both sides 
of the Atlantic. His portraits include a number of modern 
men of letters; his views of places; scenes in New York, 
London, Edinburgh, Assisi, Sicily, Rome and Venice. 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw contributes an introduction to the 
catalogue. The exhibition remains open till March 31. 


The arrangements of the Society of Arts for next week 
are as follows: Monday, February 5, at 8 P.M.—Cantor 
Lectures: ‘‘ Modern Warships,” by Sir William White, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. (five lectures); Lecture II1.—Armour pro- 
tection—system of disposition—methods of manufacturing 
armour plates—recent improvements in quality, and con- 
sequent changes in designs of warships. Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 6,at 4.30 P.M.—Cvionial Section: ‘‘Imperial Im- 
migration,’’ by Octavius Charles Beale, President of the 
Federal Council of the Chambers of Manufactures of 
Australia; the Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin, K.G., G.C.S.1., 
K.C.LE., Secretary of State for the Colonies, will preside. 
Wednesday, February 7, at 8 p.m.—Tenth Ordinary Meet- 
ing: ‘‘ Progress in Plectric Lighting,” by Leon Gaster, 
A.M.I.E.E.; Sir William Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., will 
preside. 


On Tuesday, February 9, at 2.30, Messrs. Vedrenne and 
Barker will produce at the Court Theatre A Question of 
Age, a comedy in three acts, by Robert Vernon Harcourt, 
and The Convict on the Hearth, by Frederick Fenn. The 
plays will be repeated on the afternoons of February 9, 13, 
16, 20 and 23. 


At the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, Mrs. E 
Burton Brown will deliver an illustrated lecture on ‘“‘ The 
Development of Sculpture in Greece and Rome” on Monday 
next at5 P.M. On Thursday, at 6 p.M., Dr. F. J. Sawyer 
will deliver an illustrated lecture on ‘The History of 
England as taught in its songs.” 


The Institute of Civil Engineers. Ordinary Meeting, 
Tuesday, February 6, at 8 P.M.; Paper to be turther dis- 
cussed: “The Railway-Gauges of India,” by Frederick 
Robert Upcott, C.S.I., M. Inst. C.E.; and ballot for new 
members. Students’ meeting, Friday, February 9, at 
8 p.M.; Paper to be read: “Electric Driving at the 
Locomotive-works of the North London Railway,” by 
R. H. Mackie, Stud. Inst. C.E. 
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LITERATURE 


THE STATESMAN AS CRITIC 


Wallace, Burns, R. L. Stevenson. Appreciations by Lord 
Rosesery. (Stirling: Mackay, 2s. 6d, net.) 


Many professional literary men rejoice in the possession 
of one or two friends who, though they do not pretend to 
be critics in the true sense of the term, nevertheless 
possess a sane and sound judgment of books, which 
renders their conversation as delightful as it is instructive. 
The fact that their energies are chiefly directed to other 
than literary pursuits, and that their lives are commercial 
or professional, though it gives colour to what they say, 
in nowise invalidates the opinions they express. On the 
contrary, their more direct contact with life emancipates 
them from a certain atmosphere of the study in which 
things are often seen out of proportion. Lord Rosebe 

may be described as a glorified example o' this broad- 
minded style of figure; his highest interests are not, in 
the strictest sense, literary, but he possesses a sincere love 
of books, and his judgment has been purified by a wide 
—_ and by the habit of looking at questions which 
influence a great mass of men. It is this which enhances 
the value of the lectures brought together in the book 
before us; here, no attempt is made to supplant the work 
of the expert critic, which lies in two directions—learning 
and taste. The learned critic is most deeply interested 
in texts and sources: he knows that there is no plant 
without its seed, and he will show how some of the most 
exquisite songs of Burns, for instance, were built up and 
welded together out of fragments picked from many quar- 
ters. On the other hand, the esthetic critic is valuable 
for the reason that he points the way to what is admirable 
—delights in perfect expression and is a connoisseur of 
a and sentence. The appreciation of a man like 

ord Rosebery supplements these others. 

Like Carlyle, he seems, in reviewing the life of Robert 
Burns, to be struck most with the all-round ability of the 
poet; he quotes with gusto the saying of the Duchess of 
Gordon: ‘“* No man’s conversation ever carried me so com- 
pletely off my feet,” and remarks that she who spoke was 
the friend of Pitt and the London wits—the queen of 
Scottish society. Again, he gives us the well-weighed 
deliverance of Dugald Stewart : 


All the faculties of Burns's mind were, so far as I could judge, equally 
vigorous; and his predilection for poetry was rather the result of his 
own enthusiastic and impassioned temper than of a genius exclusivel 
adapted to that species of composition. From his conversation 
should have pronounced him to be fitted to excel in whatever walk of 
ambition he had chosen to exert his abilities. 


And of his prose compositions the most severe judge spoke 
thus : 

Their great and various excellencies render some of them scarcely 
less objects of wonder than his poetical performances. The late Dr. 
Robertson used to say that, considering his education, the former 
seemed to him the more extraordinary of the two. 

The marvel is that the man who is truly able in one 
direction is also able in many; it was probably by a sort 
of accident that Burns became a poet. There are man 
other careers in which he might possibly have won equal; 
if not greater distinction, and in descanting on what he 
actually did, Lord Rosebery’s interest is somewhat larger 
and broader than that of a professional writer. He sees 
that burns gave endurance to the dialect of Scotland— 
that but for his exquisite use of it, it might have faded 
away altogether, or come to be regarded only as a grotesque 
English patois. Just as we study the early language of 
our ancestors in order to have a full understanding of 
Chaucer, so we familiarise ourselves with Scotch in order 
to know Burns; for, like almost all other poets, he is un- 
translatable ; there is no rendering of his works either in 
English, French, or German that at all does justice to them. 
He is, indeed, as difficult to translate as Horace or Heine. 
In regard to the sins and transgressions of the bard, Lord 
Rosebery is still bent upon drawing a wide moral for 





popular use. The following is one of the most eloquent 
passages in the address he delivered at Glasgow : 

Is it not then, when all seems blank and lightless and lifeless, when 
strength and courage flag, and when perfection seems as remote as a 
star, is it not then that-imperfection helpsus? When we see that the 
greatest and choicest images of God have had their weaknesses like 
ours, their temptations, their hours of darkness, their bloody sweat, 
are we not encouraged by their lapses and catastrophes to find energy 
for one more effort, one more struggle? Where they failed we feel it 
a less dishonour to fail; their errors and sorrows make, as it were, an 
easier ascent from infinite imperfection to infinite perfection. 


His oration on Robert Louis Stevenson is in a different 
tone. Here he praises the ‘‘sedulous ape,” but, of course, 
he does not ignore the fact that Stevenson had a certain 
genius of his own to begin with; if a dullard were to 
follow his example, the result would most probably be 
disastrous. But it would be useless to deny that the man 
who wrote those pathetic lines—the lines printed over his 
grave at Samoa and under his statue at Edinburg), lines 
which one can never read without a new emotion—must be 
recognised as a voice and no echo: 

Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 


Glad did I live, and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


With the concluding sentiment of Lord Rosebery’s ad- 
dress, we have considerable sympathy; he says that there 
would be few mourners if the Edinburgh statues trans- 
formed themselves into Gadarene swine and ran headlong 
into the sea at Leith. Perhaps an exception might be 
made in favour of Scott’s monument, which forms, and 
we hope ever will form, a fitting centre for the metropolis 
of the North; but for the rest, Edinburgh would be none 
the poorer were its statues swept away. 


IN MEMORIAM 
In Memoriam. Annotated by the Author. (Macmillan, 5s. net.) 


It was a feeling of true piety that moved the present Lord 
Tennyson to give us his father’s own notes on the ‘In 
Memoriam”; though it is only too clear from the poet’s 
words, which are quoted in the preface, that the supplying 
of notes to his own poems was a thoroughly uncongenial 
task. The truth is that “In Memoriam” is, and must 
remain, an obscure poem, though full of bright points oi 
light. It is obscure, partly because it appears to have a 
coherent plan and structure, while as a matter of tact the 
structure is essentially desultory; and further it is obscure, 
both because of its compressed allusiveness, and because 
it is full of echoes, echoes of thoughts and phrases that 
were familiar to the poet, but which are not necessarily 
familiar to his readers. The poem is a learned poem; 
it is not a piece of pure fancy, of spontaneous imagination, 
but the mature work of a man who had read widely, and 
pondered, in a poetical way, scientific problems. It is 
probably fair to say that what has displaced the poem 
from the lofty position of influence that it once possessed 
over the most thoughtful minds of the time is that the 
science with which it is permeated is the early Victorian 
science ;—that is to say, the science which was bent, not so 
much on the unflinching investigation of things as they 
are, as on the attempt to discover that the teaching ot 
science was not really at variance with the teaching of 
revealed religion. In this respect Tennyson, who had an 
extraordinary faculty for seeing into the heart of a ques- 
tion, arrived, it is clear, at a more unbiassed view ot the 
situation than most ot his contemporaries; but he felt his 
responsibility to religious feeling so strongly, he was, like 
the Psalmist, so utterly purposed that his mouth should 
not offend, that he tended to use a phraseology which 
seemed to imply a greater degree of orthodoxy than he 


really owned. 
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There are certain lyrics of ‘‘ In Memoriam” which will 
continue to rank dmong Tennyson’s very best poems. But 
interspersed with these are lyrics which are really neither 
forcible nor lucid. We will quote a single instance of a 
section which is radically obscure. and on which no real 
light is cast by the commentary (No. Ixi.). 


If, in thy second state sublime, 
Thy ransom’d reason change replies 
With all the circle of the wise, 

The perfect flower of human time ; 


And if thou cast thine eyes below, 

How dimly character’d and slight, 

How dwarf'd a growth of cold and night, 
How blanch’d with darkness must I grow! 


Yet turn thee to the doubtful shore, 
Where thy first form was made a man ; 
I loved thee, Spirit, and love, nor can 

The soul of Shakespeare love thee more. 


All the assistance that Tennyson claims to give to the 
reader of these intricate lines, is the comment: ‘In 
power of love not even the greatest dead can surpass 
the poet.” It is, indeed, plain that this is the meaning of 
the last two lines; but how many readers could disentangle 
the complicated texture of the first two stanzas ? 

Moreover, the orthography of this book is not perfect. 
What, for instance, could be more unfortunate than that 
in the fine stanza (cxxvi.) the line 


And hear at times a sentinel, etc., 


should have the word “ hear” misprinted as “here,” 
which is fatal to the grammar, while the mistake is again 
repeated in the notes ? 

The interest, after all, of the commentary is, partly, that 
we see, so to speak, the dust and chips of the workshop, 
and partly, too, that we discover the thought which 
underlies the poems to be really neither abstruse nor recon- 
dite at all; it is, to use a metaphor, as though we were 
shown the very ordinary soap and water, out of which the 
swimming opalescent bubbles were blown by the breath of 
the poet. 

Nothing gives us a finer idea of the splendid reserve and 
economy of Tennyson than to see the poems which he dis- 
carded, though they contained memorable stanzas, because 
they were otiose or faulty in structure; and, on the other 
hand, nothing is more enlightening than to see, as we do, 
the thoughts that are common to all intelligent minds, 
which formed the substance of some of the noblest poems, 
displayed in all their bareness: that is, after all, the work 
of the great poet—to seize an ordinary thought, which 
in its bare prose outline is little more than a platitude, 
and to exalt it by art into a noble and memorable phrase, 
giving a holy and solemn music to an idea which could 
otherwise hardly be recognised as profound at all. 

But the book is, after all, a book for poets to read ; 
because the ordinary, sensible person might only, in study- 
ing it, come to the conclusion that the essence of high 
poetry, when thus extracted from its mature form, was of a 
kind that was hardly worth the trouble of the process. To 
be confronted, after a strenuous intellectual effort with 
a perfectly familiar and simple thought—a Philistine 
might think that it was hardly worth the trouble! and 
none but a poet can discern the exquisite alchemy, which 
transmutes the commonplace material into something 
which has power to move, and comfort, and sustain the 
irresolute ard failing soul. 


GEOGRAPHY AND IMAGINATION 


The English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century. By Water 
Rarzien. (Glasgow: MacLehose, 4s. 6d. net.) 


PROFESSOR WALTER RALEIGH has here given us an ex- 
tremely interesting book, of which one chapter is devoted 
to the English Voyagers of the sixteenth century, one to 





Richard Hakluyt, and the third, which concerns us most, 
with the influence of the voyages on poetry and imagi- 
nation. It is, in a way, an attempt to explain how in the 
spacious days England became a nest of singing birds. 
Man’s imagination, we are told, is limited by the horizon 
of his experience. We are all strictly bounded in our 
knowledge, but here and there occurs a rift in the cloud 
or a new prospect gained by climbing; and, when this 
happens, we have one of the great ages of the world. 
Mr. Raleigh argues that it was thus in the age of 
Elizabeth. 


The recovery of the classics opened a long and fair vista back- 
wards ; the exploration of the New World seemed to lift the curtain on 
a glorious future. And the English, the little parochial people, who 
for centuries had tilled their fields and tended their cattle in their island 
home, cut off from the great movements of European policy, suddenly 
found themselves, by virtue of their shipping, competitors for the 
dominion of the earth. It is no wonder that their hearts distended 
with pride, and, hardening in their strength, gloried. A new sense 
of exaltation possessed the country, the exaltation of knowledge and 
power. The rising tide of national enthusiasm flooded the literature 
of the people, and surprised the dwellers on many a high and dry 
inland creek. 


He then proceeds by the method of analysis to trace 
the influence of the voyages on the poetry of the time. 
The discovery of foreign lands had certainly set the poets 
dreaming the most gorgeous dreams, the most notable 
being undoubtedly to be found in Christopher Marlowe, 
Mr. Raleigh says that the tasks which Dr. Faustus assigns 
to his serviceable spirits might have been studied from the 
reports of travellers : 


I'll have them fly to India for gold, 

Ransack the Ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates; .. . 
I'll levy soldiers with the coin they bring, 

And chase the Prince of Parma from our land 
And reign sole King of all our Provinces. 


Marlowe reached some of his highest points of eloquence 
in dealing with the sea, and it is curious that Shakespeare, 
who was inland bred, developed the same characteristic. 
Mr. Raleigh points out that a genuine sailor’s ‘“‘chanty” 
is introduced into The Tempest: 


The master, the swabber, the boatswain, and I, 
The gunner, and his mate, 

Loved Moll, Meg, and Marian, and Margery, 
But none of us cared for Kate ; 


and remarks on this that the little lyric with its ‘‘ scurvy 

tune” suggests life ashore. One of Shakespeare’s most 

eloquent references occurs in Ludovico’s last apostrophe to 

lago: 
O Spartan dog 

More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea. 


Shakespeare’s acquaintance with the work of the voyagers 
is betrayed, according to our author, by the use of the 
name Caliban, a distortion of cannibal, and Setebos, who 
is a divinity of the Patagonians, is described by Master 
Francis Fletcher as ‘‘ Settaboth, that is, the Divell, whom 
they name their great god.” 

Another point to which Mr. Raleigh draws attention we 
have not seen noticed before. It is that in Tie Tempest 
Shakespeare was chaffing the imperialists of his time. 


The humours of this ideal as a practical theory of colonisation 
tickled Shakespeare’s fancy ; the combination of the virtues of the 
Golden Age with that extension of trade and of sovereignty which was 
aimed at by the explorers made a delightful paradox ; and he inter- 
rupts Gonzalo’s speech with arunning fire of scornful comment from 
the two men of sin. 


We have quoted sufficient to show that the Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Oxford has 
succeeded here in writing a most interesting and suggestive 
chapter. The subject is one we hope he will return to. 
It has been treated by the late John Richard Green and 
others, but the vivifying touch of Mr. Raleigh produces 
freshness wherever it alights, 
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TINSEL QUEENS 


Queens of the French Stage. By H. Nort Wutiams, (Harper, 
10s, 6d.) 


Ir we begin by saying that we were disappointed in Mr. 
Williams’s volume, we must hasten to add that it was 
nobody's fault but our own. We had expected something 
much more scientific—a history, in fact, of French acting 
from the pre-Moliérian times, through that great reformer, 
through la Champmeslé and Adrienne Lecouvreur and 
Rachel, to the modern French stage—Bernhardt, Réjane, 
and the rest. In forming these expectations we had for- 
gotten the nature of Mr. Williams’s previous books—his 
** Madame Récamier,” his ‘‘ Madame du Barry ”’ and others 
—pleasant, chatty chronicles, in which a due regard to the 
most recent discoveries of fact was not allowed to inter- 
fere with the attractions of gossip. The history of French 
acting still remains to be written for English readers. In 
the book before us there are plenty of indications that 
material is not lacking; and this book would have been a 
good opportunity for its ordered use. With Moliére and 
Armande Béjart, his wife, we have the first revolt against 
the stilted declamation and pseudo-classical stiffness of the 
H6tel de Bourgogne. After Moliére’s death we get back, 
with Marie de Champmeslé, to the tradition which Moliére 
attempted to break down, so far as comedy was concerned. 
La Champmeslé was the greatest exponent of the school 
which sang rather than spoke its lines. “‘A kind of 
measured chant” is Mr. Williams’s apt phrase for the 
diction that was in fashion. Adrienne Lecouvreur re- 
volted against these ‘“‘bawlings,” as Riccoboni called 
them. She conceived the idea that the characters in a 
tragedy were, after all, human beings suffering natural 
emotions, and that they should express their feel:ngs like 
human beings, and not in accordance with what the 
Middle Ages supposed to have been the diction of 
Greek godsand heroes. The fight was long and bitter. The 
Quinaults, Duclos and Desmares—indeed, the whole 
Société—opposed her by fair means and foul, by open 
dispute and petty annoyance. The fight would probably 
have gone against ber, had not there risen, from the grave 
as itseemed, a Moli¢rian ghost—the great Baron, who had 
played with Moliére, had loved (if scandal spoke truly) the 
wife of Moliére, and came back at the age of sixty-seven, 
after twenty-four years of private iife, to throw the weight 
of his immense reputation and his unequalled gifts into the 
scale with the plucky Adrienne. There is no more dramatic 
incident in all the history of the art of acting. The battle 
was won ; the “ natural’’ school held the field, and it only 
remained for succeeding players to clear away surviving 
abuses. With Justine Favart, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, we have the reform of costume. 


Before her time, actresses who played the parts of soubrettes and 
peasant-girls wore immense paniers, with diamonds in their hair and 
long gloves reaching to the elbow. But when, in August 1753, she 
created the réle of Bastienne in Les Amours de Bastien et Bastienne, a 
parody of Jean —— Rousseau's Devin du village, which she had 
composed herself in collaboration with Harny, she appeared on the 
stage wearing a simple woollen gown, with her hair flat on her head, a 
cross of gold on her neck, bare arms and wooden shoes. The sabots 
offended some critics in the pit, and murmurs of disapprobation were 
heard. The Abbé de Voisenon, however, saved the situation by a 
happy mot, ‘ Messieurs,” he cried, “ces sabots-la donneront des 
souliers aux comédiens,"’ The pit, appreciating the abbé’s wit, broke 
into laughter and applause... . In Les Trois Sultanes, the plot of 
which was derived, hke several other of Favart’s vaudevilles, from 
the Contes moraux of Marmontel, she played the part of Roxelane in a 
dress ‘‘ made at Constantinople with the materials of the country.” 
This was the first occasion on which the costume of Turkish ladies 
had been seen upon the French stage, and though Favart himself 
declares that it was ‘' at oncedecent and voluptuous,” it was objected 
to; and when soon afterwards another play in which the action passed 
in the Orient was represented before the Court, Justine’s reforming 
zeal received an abrupt check by an order from the Gentlemen of the 
Chamber to confine herself to the ridiculous and fantastic costume 
established by custom. 


Under the influence of Marmontel, Mademoiselle Clairon 
—the admired of Goldsmith and Garrick—removed the 





last traces of the ‘‘ tragical hiccup,” as Garrick called it, of 
the French tragedian, still further naturalised gesture and 
movement, and, unlike the impulsively natural Dumesnil, 
approached most nearly to the modern actor and actress by 
making a science of nature, determining beforehand exactly 
what the character would do in such and such a circum- 
stance, and then practising it till it appeared to be done 
on impulse. 

Had Mr. Williams cared to develop this side of his story, 
his work would have had a more permanent value, but it 
would not have been nearly so amusing to read. He is 
mainly concerned with the biographies of these ladies, 
Armande Béjart, Marie de Champmeslé, Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur, Justine Favart, and Claire-] oseph-Hippolyte Clairon. 
He does not touch Rachel, and the inclusion of the dancer, 
Marie-Anne de Camargo, will serve to show what his main 
preoccupation is. He tells his stories well, and while 
making no attempt to ‘“ whitewash’’ his heroines, he 
protects them against the unfounded scandal that—then 
as now—attacked the memories of famous actresses. 
Armande Béjart was the wife of Moliére, but she was not 
also his daughter, as his rival and enemy Montfleury 
insinuated in a memorial to the King and the author of 
the Fameuse Comédienne practically declared. She was 
certainly a heartless coquette; she was not—or so Mr. 
Williams tries chivalrously to prove—unfaithful to her 
husband; but we think he goes too far in trying to prove 
that she was not mercenary. La Champmesi¢, a married 
woman, was the mistress of Racine, and deceived him with 
Charles de Sévigné, the Comte de Clermont-Tonnerre, and 
many others; Adrienne Lecouvreur, as she ousted the 
artificial from tragedy, so she ousted the merely mercenary 
from her amours: ‘“‘ She loved,” says M. Paléologue, “* by 
a moral inclination,” and was morally inclined to a good 
many people, including, probably, Voltaire, in favour of 
whom, as Mr. Williams puts it, she may have “ yielded to 
the customs of the profession.” 

The love of her life was probably Clavel, the actor, and 
the letter to him in which she practically begs him not to 
marry her because it would be against his interests, is 
justly called by M. Larroumet: “ one of the tenderest and 
most touching letters to be found in literature, real or 
imaginative.” Justine Favart—by instinct and desire an 
honest wife—suffered extraordinary persecutions at the 
hands of Maurice de Saxe, then an elderly Don Juan, who 
in former days had been one of Adrienne’s *‘ moral” inclina- 
tions, and who at the age of fifty odd wooed Justine with 
verses stolen from Voltaire, imprisonment in a convent, 
abduction, threats to murder her husband and other 
pleasant approaches. Clairon was the mistress of Mar- 
montel, and of others too numerous to record. 

Our brief résumé will give some idea of what may be 
found in Mr. Williams’s book. In ordinary circumstances 
such matter would be tedious enough ; in the present case 
it has an interest far above that of common scandalous 
gossip. At point after point we touch the history of 
French literature. We see the intimate connection 
between the poet and dramatist and the theatre, a con- 
nection usually at its most intimate between the dramatist 
and the leading lady. Indeed, Mr. Williams conveys far 
more information on the history of acting than he would 
seem to, because in most cases it was just through the 
liaison (in Moliére’s case, the marriage) between author and 
actress that new ideas of the art were conceived and 
brought into being. Moliére—Racine—Voltaire—Mar- 
montel: there you have four very important steps in the 
history of the French theatre; and if Mr. Williams has 
made the personal side of his history, rather than the 
artistic, the prominent side, why, so much the more read- 
able will his book be found by those who are not students 
of the art of acting. It remains to be said that he tells 
his stories very well, and has a wide knowledge of the 
memoirs, the letters, the epigrams and so forth which 
illustrate his subjects, and quotes them freely on his 
handsome pages. The illustrations are well chosen and 
well reproduced. 
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BIRDS, AND RED HERRINGS 


The Bird-Watcher in the Shetlands, With some Notes on Seals 
—and Digressions. By Evmunp Szvovs, Illustrated by 
J. Smrr. (Dent, 10s, 6d. net.) 


THERE is a distinct development, in the present volume, of 
Mr. Selous’s characteristic manner, as displayed in his 
two former books on the samesubject. Wehave the same 
power of observing and recording minutely, the same 
impromptu, but vivid and literary, style, and the same 
excursions along trains of thought which may or may not 
be particularly relevant to the subject in hand. But this 
time the observations are less copious, though not less 
thorough, and the digressions more plentiful and luxuriant. 
The author, indeed, glories in his digressiveness, proclaim- 
ing it in his title, and justifying his profession with much 
zest and thoroughness as he uniolds his tale. There is less 
in this book of the phonetic rendering of the nuptial cries 
of stock-doves or puffins, and more of the characteristic 
literary allusiveness and the arguments from the foot to 
Hercules. Mr. Selous is a somewhat “‘harbitrary gent,” 
and most other members of the human species who presume 
to follow him in his contentio:is may expect a good deal 
of sportive and back-handed bludgeoning as they go. 
They must not look for the saine consideration as if they 
were guillemot chickens or green cormorants. But those of 
them who are less minutely patient naturalists than this 
very impatient writer will find his latest bouk far more 
entertaining reading than its excellent predecessors. It 
is less a ca‘alogue of squawks and gestures, and more 
generally picturesque and episodic in treatment. 

The book is a record of several lonely weeks spent on the 
Shetland sea-cliffs in what passed for the summer of Ig02. 
Few naturalists would have shown the author’s persever- 
ance in observation during such weather as he describes, 
even if they would have borne with equanimity his other 
cross of ‘‘ doing for himself” in a small and incommodious 
cabin. His longings for some one to cook his porridge for 
him are among the most human touches in the book. 
Though the breeding-season was almost over, on this 
second visit the author had before him, day after day, 
thousands of the strange and beautiful sea-birds of those 
most bird-loved of islands, including such scarcer species 
as the fulmar petrel and both kinds of skua. Incidentally 
he raises a well-grounded protest against the name of 
“Richardson’s skua” as applied to the smaller, or 
“ Arctic,” species. There is undoubtedly, to most people’s 
taste who love wild birds, something distasteful and 
inharmonious about the proprietary sort of nomenclature, 
so far as the English name in common use is concerned. 
As a method of doing honour to the naturalist who dis- 
covered or otherwise elucidated the bird as a species, it is 
surely better to perpetuate him in the Latin name of 
science, if in this way at all. The author had also under 
frequent observation a well-stocked seal-cove resorted to 
by seals of two different species, and his account of these 
active and playful creatures is full of pleasant charm. 
He has covered a good deal of the ground on thrse Shet- 
land cliffs in his book, “‘ Bird Watching,” but the observa- 
tions here brought forward have plenty of interest and 
originality. 

Mr. Selous’s most distinctive characteristic as a natural- 
ist is his refusal to take anybody else’s word for anything, 
and, when this attitude is joined to such rare patience and 
ability to observe, it is a valuable qualification. He 
has also to a very considerable degree that power of infer- 
ence and interpretation which every naturalist needs if he 
is to follow up the immense vistas of understanding which 
reveal themselves as he studies his subject in the light of 
the evolutionary theory. No one who attempts to under- 
stand birds’ motives or to interpret their actions can 
confine his speculations and inferences to the ornithological 
kingdom, and many of Mr. Selous’s extensions of argument 
to the spheres of men and of morals are full of acute and 
suggestive thought. But few writers have embarked upon 





philosophy in so unphilosophic a spirit as Mr. Selous in 
many of his most characteristic excursions, and he shows 
himself so incapable of treating the other side of any 
question with a moment’s patient hearing that he is some- 
times merely puerile. His disdain of other people’s 
opinions is a capital quality so long as he is among the 
birds, but it is bound to serve him somewhat ill when he 
flies high and wide on a course of his own into all the 
problems of moral and natural philosophy, which are too 
extensive for the accurate single-handed observation of even 
the acutest ornithologist. But Mr. Selous is always inter- 
esting, even in his most desperately petulant tantrums, and 
he cares far too much for the interests of truth to let his 
beliefs have any influence on his observations. To all who 
are interested in bird-study the appearance of one of his 
books is an event of genuine importance. 








REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THE Quarterly for January is particularly strong, and this 
may be said of all the reviews and magazines that have 
come under our notice. Professor Francis Gummere’s 
learned critical article on ‘ Originality and Convention in 
Literature’ we have noticed in a previous number; and it 
is enough for our present purpose to call attention to Mr. 
Schiller on “* Plato and his Predecessors.” In “ Art under 
the Roman Empire,” Mr. H. Stuart Jones, plunging into 
one of the vexed questions of archeology, traces in his 
own way the history of art from the last century of the 
Republic to the Christian art of the fourth century—the 
date of the mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore, and probably, 
we may add, of S. Prassede and other churches in Rome ; 
noting the changes that came over the arts owing to the 
rise and decay of Hellenism; the forced growth of 
Augustan art; the brief brilliance of Flavian art; the 
gradual encroachment of Orientalism ; the changes intro- 
duced into architecture and ornament by the fact that the 
importance was shifted from the outside of the Pagan 
temple to the inside of the Christian basilica. Perhaps 
the most interesting element in Mr. Stuart Jones’s 
sound article is the stress he lays on the native sculp- 
ture of the Romans and Italians themselves, the art of 
portraiture in stone which continued, unaffected by 
foreign influence, but affecting here and there imported 
art. This was the art which gave us the vivid, brutal, 
convincing busts of Roman and Italian men and women 
which rouse our admiration in the museums; and its 
history and importance are given in this article the promi- 
nence they deserve. Mr. Sidney T. Irwin writes well on 
Hazlitt and Lamb; Hazlitt the critic, and the modern 
critic, to whom modern prose owes more than we are 
apt to realise; Lamb, the poet; nota critic, but ‘‘ the 
steward of the poet’s mysteries, who brings forth of his 
treasures things new and old.” In the same Review, 
** Vernon Lee”’ writes on ‘‘ The Riddle of Music,”’ é.e., the 
presence in music of the two elements, the emotional or 
associative, and the esthetic. The two are interdependent 
or interacting, and their origin, explanation and action 
are discussed in a philosophic and most interesting article. 

Curiously enough, there are papers on Fanny Burney in 
both the Quarterly and the Edinburgh. The writer of the 
lumbering, slipshod article in the latter dwells on Fanny 
Burney as the representative of a class that was newin her 
day, the cultivated middle class that was just coming into 
existence. In the Quarterly Mr. J. C. Bailey writes a very 
charming and subtly critical article on Fanny as the 
* demoiselle de quatorze ans,” as Mme. de Staél called her ; 
the Fanny who never allowed herself to grow up, to develop ; 
the woman who hugged all the restraints and conventions 
of womanhood and thought always of others rather than of 
herself, *‘ the martyr of conscience, the devotedly obedient 
daughter, the most sincerely humble-minded of all the 
people who have written successful books,” who achieved 
a triumph which was, indeed, the triumph of her sex. 
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Mr. Bailey, like the writer in the Edinburgh, dwells on the 
value of the Diary and of the picture it gives of Dr. 

obnson. Reference to the very able article in the 

dinburgh on “Lucretius and his times” will be found 
elsewhere in this number. That on ‘“ The Visionary Art 
of William Blake” does much to explain what is difficult and 
strange in that artist’s nature: his hatred of oils, of 
chiaroscuro and of Nature. ‘‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne, Man 
and Author,” says nothing, we think that has not been 
said before, except perhaps in pointing out the resemblance 
between Donatello in “Transformation” and Pater’s 
Denys l’Auxerrois. ‘Thought in Architecture” con- 
tinues the valuable line of thought started in a recent 
Edinburgh, and noted in the ACADEMy of August 5; and 
the historical paper on “ The British Museum Library and 
its Catalogue ’’ pays deserved tribute to the colossal work, 
and suggests one or two reforms. With one of these— 
the abolition of the volumes of the Catalogue marked 
** Academies ”—we heartily agree ; but the writer does not 
seem—we speak with due deference to one who is 
clearly an authority on the subject—to realise the difficulty 
of separating I from J in a Catalogue containing all lan- 
guages. 

In the Fortnightly, besides the second of Tolstoy’s 
articles on ‘‘ The End of the Age,” the first of Mr. Henr 
James’s ‘‘New York: Social Notes,’ and Mr. H. C. 
Shelley’s paper on “Ebenezer Elliott, the Poet of Free 
Trade,”’ we have read with great interest Mr. H. M. 
Paull’s “ Critical Notes on As You Like It.” Mr. Paull 
compares Shakespeare’s play with its original, the story in 
Lodge’s Euphues, and with the original of Lodge’s story, 
“* The Coke’s Tale of Gamelyn.” A careful columnar com- 
parison of the three plots shows, once again, Shakespeare’s 
genius in making use of his material. Another good point 
made by Mr. Paull is this: that the idée mére of the play 
is not that country life is all good, town-life all bad, as 
Hazlitt interpreted it, but that both are good or bad 
according to the strength or weakness of the man who 
lives them. That is both a far truer and a far more 
Shakespearean view of life than the usual interpretation of 
the play affords. Incidentally, Mr. Paull explains that it 
is to this ‘‘ moral”, and not to the construction or classifi- 
cation of the play, that its odd title refers. 

The Dublin Review is one which non-Catholic readers 
should not allow themselves to overlook. Frankly a 
Catholic Review, it contains a great deal of sound criticism 
and literature that may be read with profit and pleasure 
by all who have outgrown childish intolerance. The 
number before us (January 1906) is particularly good. 
Professor J. S. Phillimore culls ivy-berries from the antho- 
logy : in other words, he writes on Leonidas of Tarentum, 
with quotations beautifully translated into real English 
lyrics. Mrs. Meynell’s poem ‘To the Body”; Father 

hurston’s paper on the Pretorium of Pilate and the 
Pillar of the Scourging, an article on St. Catherine of 
Siena’s Letters, and the Abbé Dionnet’s views on the 
Church in France are all things that may be read by people 
of all shades of religious opinion, while to the educated 
Catholics of the country this excellent review stands in 
no need of commendation. 

In the Contemporary Review we find a very interesting 
article by Mr. Havelock Ellis on ‘‘ The Celtic Spirit in 
Literature.” What is this Celtic spirit? It may be 
divided, says Mr. Ellis, under two heads: the love ot the 
remote as remote—the preference, that is, for the world of 
twilight over the everyday world of fact—and the love of 
the decorative in method. These two features are the 
result of two qualities in the Celtic nature, inventiveness, 
and quick sensibility to impressions. This latter must be 
carefully distinguished from emotion. The Celts, says Mr. 
Ellis, are not emotional. The human does not interest 
them much ; they live in a land of dreams. On the other 
hand the Nordic spirit, that is the spirit of the fair, long- 
headed peoples of Northern Europe, of the peoples who 
produced the Icelandic Eddas and the “Chanson de 
Roland” is emotional; it loves fact, and shuns mystery; 





it is solely interested in the human, is practical, a little 
monotonous and goes far deeper than the Celtic. Mr. 
Ellis goes on to show how these two qualities, the Celtic and 
Nordic, are to be found combined in great English writers. 
He regards the union as the secret of our pre-eminence in 
literature. Shakespeare shows throughout “a constant 
dramatic opposition and contrast” of these two elements ; 
but the further he developed, the more Celtic he became, 
and Prospero in The Tempest is “‘ the supreme embodiment 
of a Celtic artist in literature.” Ben Jonson was far more 
purely Nordic; so was Bacon; but in Chaucer, Spenser, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Keats, Coleridge and Hawthorne, 
this Celtic spirit is present in large measure. A most 
interesting and suggestive paper contains also a shocking 
example of a very Nordic poet coming to grief over a 
very Celtic subject—Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King.” 

In Blackwood’s Magazine (Blackwood’s is always very 
hard to beat), the Warden of Wadham writes in defence 
of John Williams, who married Cromwell's sister, 
“trimmed” between King and Parliament, Church and 
Chapel, and was made Warden of Wadham by the 
Presbyterians, Master of Trinity, Cambridge, by the 
Independents, and Bishop of Chester after the Restora- 
tion. Mr. Barry Pain has a long poem, “ The Dream of 
the Dead World,” and the whole of the magazine is as 
interesting and good as ever. 

The Cornhill Magazine for February, too, is a good 
number. Mr. A. D. Godley has some verses, not quite up 
to his best; Mr. S.J. Tallentyre writes on “‘ Society in the 
Time of Voltaire’; the series, ‘‘ From a College Window,” 
is continued; Mr. Warwick H. Draper writes on “ George 
Eliot’s ley Friends,” and there is a brilliant article 
by ‘“‘A Young Playgoer”’ on the ‘“‘ Grandeur et Décadence 
de Bernard Shaw.” The young playgoer pays a handsome 
tribute to Mr. Shaw’s wit and vivacity, ‘the vigour, the 
suppleness, the adorable rat-tat’’ of his writings, and pro- 
ceeds to show, with infinite coolness and exactitude, that 
Mr. Shaw is, in spite of all, a moral coward. He wrote, in 
the face of opposition, four good plays, Arms and the Man, 
Widower’s Houses, Mrs. Warren’s Profession. and Candida, 
By that time he had mastered the difficulties of his art, 
and had become “ spoiled”’ bysuccess: thenceforth he has 
let his fatal facility master him. He is not thorough; in 
fact, he shirks. His technique has fallen to pieces (the 
young playgoer is of opinion that of John Bull’s Other 
Island, Acts I. and II. could, with a little alteration, be 
omitted entire, Act V. without any). In that play, and 
again in Major Barbara, he shies at the personal problems 
which the action raises; sheers off to further needless 
discussion of ‘ideas’ which are not new. It is a clever 
indictment, and a true one (something of the same sort 
has been tentatively expressed in these columns before) ; 
moreover it is written in the best of good taste and temper. 
Mr. Andrew Lang in ‘“‘ Freeman versus Froude” is neater 
than ever. Froude was an honourable, an absolutely 
honourable historian (‘no sane man could doubt” that) ; 
but—but Mr. Lang devotes page after page to showing 
mistakes of Froude’s which came in surprisingly useful to 
an historian of a violent Protestant bias. At the same 
time, Freeman was an ill-mannered, ill-equipped critic : 
what an attack he might have made if he had only known 
one half of the ‘‘ mistakes ” which Froude was guilty of ! 

In the Adlantic Monthly (now published in England by 
Messrs. Constable) for January, we notice an interesting 
essay by Mr. Maurice Maeterlinck: “Of an anxious 
morality,” in which he pleads that, since the old Christian 
morality no longer suffices for some people, they should try 
not to give too much power to “‘common sense”’ to the 
exclusion of the other elements of the mind. Other 
articles to which we may call attention in various periodicals 
are “The Stuarts in Rome” by Mr. H. M. Vaughan in 
Macmillan’s; Mr. Edward Thomas on “ Richard Jefferies” 
in Temple Bar; “‘ Church Music,” and “ Recent Excavations 
in Crete and their Bearing on the Early History of the 
figean”’ in The Church Quarterly; and the interesting 
Burns number of 7.P.’s Weekly for January 26. 
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UNVEILED 


DEEP in the stillness of a night 

Whose rain had drenched the way I trod 
I wakened from day’s earthy dreams 

And walked alone with God. 


The moaning winds were hushed in rest, 
The world seemed sleeping after pain, 

And where the cloudy rack had gloomed 
The stars shone clear again. 


Each wayside puddle held a glimpse 
Of heights wherein it used to dwell, 

As if the rain had brought with it 
Memories of whence it fell. 


Rained down and drowned in dusky pools 
The quiet stars lay shining through ; 

And earth was all so steeped in heaven 
That it was heaven too. 


I listened, and the voice of God 
Spoke to me in that lonely place ; 

I raised my eyes in wondering fear, 
And looked, and saw His face. 


And ever since, I see but God 
In earth and man, in deep and height, 
As one whose eyes the sun has filled 
Looks round, and sees but light. 


A. ST. JoHN ADCOCK, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
AROUND AN OLD CATALOGUE 


MODERN centralisation is the death of provincial talent. 
The emporium with its octopus-like branches in every 
country town strangles any attempt at local originality. 
This mechanical standardisation of taste naturally results 
in an insufferable monotony. At any given moment you 
may be certain that, in no matter what town you alight, 
you will find the people of the place ail wearing white boas 
or acquascutums, and talking about the last machine-made 
novel, by the author of ‘“‘ When all was blue.” What a 
distressing contrast to the fresh and endless variety of a 
hundred years back, when every country town worthy of 
the name was a little independent world of light and lead- 
ing! At present Scarborough is probably like the rest of 
our watering-places—a mere dumping-ground for London 
“notions,” to use a Yankee term. Eighty years earlier 
Scarborough was still a planet, not a mere reflecting 
Satellite in the cosmos of taste and fashion. At that date 
a certain John Cole, the leading bookseller of the town, 
printed and published an illustrated catalogue, which, as 
far as one knows, has no rival outside London to-day. 
Only a very limited number was struck off, the intention 
of the old bibliophile or philobiblist, as he prefers to call 
himself, clearly being, not merely that the catalogue 
should serve as a sale’s list, but also as a sort of advertise- 
ment de luxe of his more delectable wares, possibly too as 
a kind of menu on which his humbler patrons, unable to 
purchase the more expensive books, might feast their eyes, 
as women feed on fashion plates, or growing boys on the 
description of gargantuan junketings. 

There were two copies on drawing paper, six on tinted 
paper, and twenty-five on medium writing—a proof 
positive that the worthy bookseller was quite as eager to 
make known that he was the owner of certain excellent 
things, as he was desirous of offering them for sale. Doubt- 





less, he felt all the pride of the possessor of a good wine 
cellar. The excellent stock he had laid owe wale not 
fail to improve with keeping. One cannot help comparin 

this discreet inventory with the frantic announcements o 
cheap bargains, remainders, and annual clearance sales 
which betray the frenzied anxiety of the modern shop- 
keeper to be rid at all hazards of the ephemeral rubbish 
with which he is loaded up. The old bookseller was a 
connoisseur, the tradesman of to-day is too often but a 
mere cash register. 

“Come, give us a taste of your quality,” is the appro- 
priate question which garnishes the frontispiece, followed 
by a quaint sort of Quarles-like emblem of J. Coles’s name 
and profession, consisting of an eye, a lump of coal, and a 
book with the word “seller” across its open page. That 
somewhat naive anagram is a pleasing intimation that the 
eighteenth century was still persisting in Scarborough, 
although the year of imprint is 1825. Scarborough was 

robably at that date about a quarter of a century 

hind London. Now, all provincial towns must keep 
Greenwich time, and even give the lie, if necessary, to the 
sun. 

Quite a noticeable portion of the entries comprise the 
names of books actually printed and published in Scar- 
borough. To-day the budding author whoaspires to fame 
is forced to send his work to London to be hall-marked. 
Several of these books are from the Press of John Cole 
himself. In some cases there are extra special editions on 
pink paper, limited in certain instances to half a dozen, 
which seems to indicate that even at that bygone date the 
collector of limited editions had appeared in Scarborough. 
The old anagrammatic spirit turns up in the announce- 
ment of an “‘aenigmatical catalogue of books of merit on 
an entirely new plan” by the bookseller himself. The 
plan resembles more than anything else the kind of anti- 

uated question we still constantly meet with in examina- 
tion papers composed by persons who imagine they are 
examining in Literature. Here are some, as samples: 


The meditations of that charitable Divine who gave the money, 
the copyright, etc. produced (upward of £700) to the poor. 
The Book which Dr. Johnson when at Oxford took up, expecting 
to find it a dull one, but found it quite an over-match for him. 
The poetical works of him whose 
‘* Virtue formed the magic of his song.” 


In addition to this collection of literary conundrums, 
local belles-lettres are represented by a poem on the death 
of an infant. Several verses are cited 1m extenso from this 
choice “‘ bocquet.” It is rather a shock to find a sort of 
prose verdict of accidental death appended to this poetical 
post-mortem. We are informed ina footnote to the poem : 
** The infant whose death is commemorated, died at Scar- 
borough, in consequence of a hurt it received on falling out 
of bed.” 

Theology occupies a good deal of space. Our ancestors 
dosed themselves with it in the same way as we dose our- 
selves with patent medicines. Let us add, they probably 
did themselves infinitely less harm. Not a few of the 
sermons are funeral orations by local Bossuets and 
Bourdaloues. We have ‘‘ The virtuous woman, a tribute to 
the memory of the Right Hon. Lady Anne Hudson of 
Bessingby,” illustrated by a woodcut signed T. Bewick, 
depicting Hunmanby, the residence of the select preacher 
Archdeacon Wrangham, who apparently also dabbled in 
the making of guide-books and verses, to judge by other 
entries. Another eminent divine of the neighbourhood has 
no less than three publications devoted to his memory, one 
of which bore the inscription: ‘ Break the shell and you 
have an angel,” a curious parallel to the verse of “ hatched 
acherubim.”’ Those indisputable adjuncts to a funeral 
which the old pauper described as ‘‘ hurns and willers ” were 
evidently much to the fore in Scarborough in those days. 
Two quotations from a theological treatise of the seven- 
teenth century recall the curiosa felicitas of thought and 

hrase of Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne. The 
frst is from “ The Golden Meane :”’ 
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Men as they are all the Sons of their Mothers, are all the sub- 
jects of misery; borne to live few dayes in many dangers; whose 
glory (if they were Monarchs of their owne desires) may be well 
compared with their shadowes in the Sunne; for as the bodies 
shadow is at morning before us, at noone besides us, and at night 
behinde us: so is earthly glory, at morning or at prime before us, 
in a goodly lustre; at noone, or in the full besides us, in a violent 
heat ; at night or in the wane, behind us, in a neglected pity. The 
differéce that is, is amongst some, that at noone, or in the meridian of 
their greatnesse, instead of having their glory beside them they are 
théselves beside their glory. 


The second is from a treatise on the nature of Wit, 
Wisdom and Folly, and is equally charming : 


‘* All men should be wise.”’ Prov. i. 20, etc. 

Observe for whom men should be wise: namely for themselves as 
well as for others. Wise men should not be like shell-fishes which 
breed Pearls for others to wear, but are sick of them themselves; 
not like a Mercury Statue, which shows the way to others, but stands 
still itself ; not like a whetstone, which sharpeneth the knife, but is 
blunt itself, nor like Plutarchs Lamice, which have eyes abroad, but are 
blinde at home ; for he who is Wise, should principally be wise for 
himself; and be like the Cynamon-tree, which lets not out, or spends all 
its sap in leaves and fruit which all fall off, but keeps the fruitful part 
of its fragrances for the Bark which stays on. It were small happiness 
for the man, who heals others, and he incurably sick himself ; to save 
others by his wisdom, and lose his own soul by his folly and 
iniquity ; like the ship, Acts 27, which was broken in pieces itself, 
but helped the Passengers safe to shore ; or like those who built the 
Ark for Noah and were drowned themselves.” 


The only educational book in the lot bears the bewil- 
dering title of “‘ Chickens feed capons: or a dissertation on 
the pertness of our Youth, in general, especially those 
trained up at tea-tables.”” Inevitably one recalls the old 
Latin grammar tag: “Quis non odit protervam pueri- 
tiam?” But tea-tables are a new feature in the com- 
plaint. Was tea, then, the first meal at which was 
relaxed that muzzling order that children should be seen 
but not heard ? 

Local records very properly find a large place in the 
catalogue. Naturally the ‘“‘Spaw” of Scarborough claims 
the lion’s share, but the catalogue goes as far afield as 
Ecton in Northants, where the ancestors of Benjamin 
Franklin lie buried, and Naseby, whose rector appears to 
have aspired to do for his village what White did for 
Selborne. 


Naseby [so the preface runs] is very conspicuous in history and 
its natural productions are various and pleasing. It affords to a con- 
templative mind, recreations scbetaatial onl instructive, and acts its 
part in the demonstration of a God— 


an obvious reminiscence of Paley and the theory of 
design. 

From the new natural history to the old is but a step to 
the rear. We drop back plump into Pliny, as the French 
would say, in a notice of ‘‘ British Curiosities’”’ dated 1721. 
We read @ propos of Mount’s Bay, in Cornwall, that 
‘‘among the rocks on the coast are bred the Pyrrho-corax 
a Crow with Red Beak and Feet, which will often set 
houses on fire, and steal money or other things.”” An 
interesting quotation is given from an old Herbal under 
the rubric Camelon : 

This is called a Wolishe thystell, or a wylde thystell, He hathe 
white leves, greate brode and red flowers. It groweth by wayes. 
The virtue of this herb is yt. thou take this herbe, when the sone 


is in Capricorne, and the mone is newe: while thou bereste it 
about thee, there shall be no myschefe the befall. 


From magic we pass to the miraculous. 
the blackletter ‘‘ Treasure of Pore Men”’: 
Who that letteth thy blode on the XVIII day of Marche on the 


ryght arme, And on the XI day of Apryl on the lefte arme, they 
shall neuer be blynde for this hath been proved. 


Acccrding to 


After this it seems almost bathos to quote from another 
notice that phlebotomy was much the fashion in the 
middle ages—and that Robert Botevylleyn, a founder, 
claimed in the abbey of Pipewell four bleedings fer 
annum. 

C. B. 


Py week’s Causerie will be on “ The Endings of Novels,” 





FICTION 


Visionaries, By James Hunexer, (Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


THESE visionaries are near the borderland of sanity, and 
they are at large. Two have escaped from a lunatic 
asylum and get locked up again, but they are not madder 
than the rest. They all have dreams they cannot distin- 
guish from realities; they die of their own monstrous 
inventions ; they are morbidly sensitive to odours; their 
affections travel in forbidden ways. There is no manifes- 
tation of the abnormal seized by modern Frenchmen that 
has not attracted this young American too, no twisted by- 
way in morals and philosophy his men and women do not 
follow, fascinated and misled. He is, indeed, so plainly 
under the spell of his masters that at first we suspected 
him of being their shadow and of having no substance of 
his own. The second story, for instance, that about the 
Deadly Art of Perfume, convinced us that the author 
had read his Huysmans and also that he knew how to 
make magic with a string of picturesque words. The one 
before that, too, had juggled marvellously with words and 
had instantly assured us that we should find in this volume 
the very latest affectations in art. We are to worship 
Weber to-day, it seems, and to renounce Wagner and all 
his works. We are too much behind the fashion to know 
it, but we were not greatly surprised. Though the cry 
itself was new, the voice sounded familiar. What did 
surprise us was to find in the third story, ‘‘ The Purse of 
Aholibah,” pictures that stay and take shape in the mind 
like things actually seen. The author’s style is sometimes 
grotesque in its desire both to startle and to find true 
expression. He has not followed those great novelists who 
write French a child may read and understand. He calls 
the moon “‘a spiritual gray wafer”; it faints in “a red 
wind”; “‘ truth beats at the bars of a man’s bosom”; the 
sun is ‘a sulphur-coloured cymbal” ; a man moves with 
“the jaunty grace of a young elephant.” But even these 
oddities are significant and to be placed high above the slip- 
shod sequences of words that have done duty till they are as 
meaningless as the imprint on a worn-out coin. Besides, 
in nearly every story the reader is arrested by the idea, and 
only a little troubled now and then by an over-elaborate 
style. It most of us are sane, theideas cherished by these 
visionaries are insane ; but the imagination of the author 
so illuminates them that we follow wondering and spell- 
bound. In “‘ The Spiral Road” and in some of the other 
stories both fantasy and narrative may be compared with 
Hawthorne in his most unearthly moods. The younger 
man has read his Nietzsche and has cast off his heritage 
of simple morals. Hawthorne’s Puritanism finds no echo 
in these modern souls, all sceptical, wavering and unblessed. 
But Hawthorne’s splendour of vision and his power of 
sympathy with a tormented mind do live again in the best 
of Mr. Huneker’s stories. We were first led to this com- 
parison when we read “The Spiral Road” and were 
dazzled by the wild flight of Karospina and Mila across the 
sky in their chariot of fire. The Russian dreams of 
regenerating mankind by his new art, and the people of 
the world gather together on the seashore to watch the 
first exhibition of it. He paints pictures on the sky, 
wonderful moving pictures as evanescent as a song, blazing 
symphonies of colour that are to arouse the world. The 
man who looks on sees suns and moons, golden landscapes, 
men, ships, the four cryptic creatures of Ezekiel’s vision, 
**a cyclopean and dazzling staircase thronged by moving 
angelic shapes, harping mute harps, stretched from sea to 
sky, melting into the milky way like the tail of a starry 
serpent.” In the end he sees the woman he loves ride beside 
the pyromaniac ina cloud of fire to destruction. Of all the 
moaning multitude huddled on the strand he who warned 
Mila is doomed to be the sole survivor. To quote the 
author himself: ‘‘ Emerson the mystic, trans to the 
key of France, sometimes makes bizarre music.” This music 
we shall listen for again, for, though it is certainly bizarre, it 
is neither dull nor empty. 
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Martha Rose, Teacher. By Miss Beruam-Epwarps. (Long, 6s.) 


READERS who retain a pleasant remembrance of Miss 
Betham-Edwards’s stories of East Anglia as it was in early 
Victorian days may take up this book with the assurance 
that they will find much to amuse and interest them. 
With the lives of farmers and villagers at that period the 
author is thoroughly at home, and, although she is almost 
too deeply in earnest, too minute to be picturesque, her 
scenes bear the stamp of truth, and there is an old- 
fashioned air about them that is attractive. No doubt the 
world went well enough when a good harvest was the verdict 
upon the year, and that being pronounced there was no 
more to say. The affairs of the parish and of the nearest 
market-town supplied sufficient topics of discussion, the 
labourer neither knew nor concerned himself with what 
took place beyond his immediate neighbourhood. That 
these ‘‘ good old times’”’ are far more agreeable to read 
about than they were to live in few will doubt who follow 
Miss Petham-Edwards’s interesting narrative. Conditions 
of existence were hard upon the field-worker, and cruel to 
his children at such seasons as stone-picking, for instance ; 
and the authority and patronage exercised by the small 
squires, parsons and parsons’ wives must have added many 
a drop of gall to the small beer of life. The simple love-story 
of Martha Rose and Clem. the young farmer who is con- 
sidered above her in social position, is the thread upon 
which are stiung scenes of village life and amusements, 
curious incidents, quaint old customs, and unfamiliar 
forms of speech. Many characters flit through the book, 
some of them delicately touched in like Martha herself, 
others strongly drawn, as in the case of the two brothers, 
Sam Weedon, and the blind fish-hawker. Each of them 
illustrates some east country type of farmer or worker, or 
some ‘‘genteel”’ person of higher degree. That they live 
again in these pages is only what is to be looked for from 
Miss Betham-Edwards’s experience and ability; an author 
sure of her ground, who knows what to tell and how to tell 
it effectively, alternating humour with pathos, fact with 
sympathetic insight. As to the story, she has practically 
none to tell, but her volume descriptive of a village com- 
munity in the forties is eminently readable, and even 
valuable. 


Nature’s Vagabond, and other Stories, 
(Chatto & Windus, 3s, 6d.) 


In Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s new bookful of stories the piéce 
de resistance occupies the first hundred pages or so, while 
the fifteen ‘‘etceteras’—the mixed biscuits—fill the re- 
maining two-thirds. We opened upon one of these first, 
and, lured thence by morsel after dainty morsel to the end 
of the book, only turned back last to the little story, to 
make therein a pleasant discovery. For “ Nature’s Vaga- 
bond” is a happy example of the, not very common, long 
story in miniature—a very different thing from the short 
story proper, and a form of fiction which seems to suit 
Mr. Hamilton’s light, clever touch to perfection. Ofsome 
of the other pieces it may fairly be said that they are in- 
cidents, fragments, beginnings and endings, rather than 
complete contes; often some smart scrap of dialogue, 
epigram, even some pet personal grievance will evaporate 
from the memory less readily than the theme itself. But 
the three-and-twenty bright little chapters, written care- 
fully to scale, and tracing the vagabondage and difficult 
reclamation of Billy Rudd (who, going down brilliantly 
from Oxford, went into the country to write a history, and, 
being there, lay in the sun for ten years and backed horses 
instead) just nicely contain all those effects, gay, pathetic 
and humorous, which seem sometimes to overflow narrow 
boundaries, yet might be lost within wider spaces. Of the 
rest, the most impressive is ‘‘ This was Love,” a terrible 
little tale in which a young wife whose husband has been 
killed through falling over a cliff goes mad and comes 
every day to the ledge from which he fell to repeat the 
words which she had called down to encourage him as he 
lay dying below her. ‘“‘ The Problem Browning Set” 


By Cosmo HamiLron 





(suggested by ‘“‘A Light Woman”’), interesting as it is, 
would have been improved, we think, by expansion; and 
altogether, perhaps, ‘‘ Cupid among the Primroses,” witty, 
ironic, and with the author pleasantly obtrusive every- 
where, will win as many votes as anything in the collec- 
tion. By-the-bye, Mr. Hamilton, like most of us, some- 
times makes the drollest mistakes. You cannot very well 
chuck ‘ the shop” (Woolwich) for Charterhouse, can you ? 
(vide ** Blcod Boughton ’’) ; nor can you usually doa hole at 
golf in two if your *‘ second”’ only lands you on the green. 


(pp. 303-305). 


A Mountain Europa. (Constable, 3s, 6d.) 


THE scene of Mr. Fox’s new story is laid in the Cumberland 
Mountains, among the primitive people about whom he 
has told us elsewhere many strange and interesting things; 
a people of English descent, upon whose lips linger words 
and forms of speech Shakespeare heard and used ; the last 
distinctively national remnant on American soil, whose 
mode of life, customs and manners have remained un- 
changed for generations. To the Cumberland came 
Clayton, the son of a millionaire of yesterday, to overlook 
the working of a mine half forgotten in prosperity, and he 
meets Easter riding her bull up the mountain path. It is 
an effective first appearance, a charming picture of a kind 
to remember. Easter is haughty and indifferent, but 
endowed with a beauty that need not go beautifully for 
conquest, since, clad in a single garment of blue homespun 
with a man’s hat perched upon the side of her head, she 
wins Clayton’s heart and strengthens her hold upon grim 
Sherd Raines. Clayton is at first a patient tutor to an 
apt pupil, but not for long: Easter loves with all the 
intensity of her half wild nature; Clayton, a man of sensi- 
tive honour, is infatuated, but not beyond anxiety as to 
how his family will receive Easter as his wife. So the 
story runs on to the inevitable point that offers a choice 
of tragic endings; the one swift and merciful, leaving a 
tender fading memory, the other with its prospect of dis- 
enchantment, reproach, recrimination. The reader is 
moved by the situation, admires the handling of it, and 
reluctantly admits that nothing could be more sensible 
and comfortable for all concerned than the author's solu- 
tion of the difficulty. It is a pretty little tale, delightfully 
told, set in an old new world of thought and feeling. 


By Joun Fox, jun. 


Mrs, Errivker’s Reputation. By Tuomas‘Coss, (Alston Rivers, 
6s.) 


Tuts book is the story of an attractive but misguided young 
widow, whose real kindness of heart shows itself in her 
reckless generosity and self-sacrifice for a not very 
interesting sister-in-law as well as for her boy, and so, like 
the proverbial charity, covers a multitude of small sins. 
Mrs, Erricker strikes the reader as too sensible a heroine to 
play the pranks she does, wasting her allowance on cards, 
and in other equally unnecessary escapades ; but the story 
is brightly written and amusing, besides being well con- 
structed. The contrast of character between the two men 
who want to marry Georgiana Erricker is very well worked 
out. The unappreciative mother-in-law, with whom we 
sympathise on several occasions and the “nice” girl, are 
also very well drawn, and the other necessary characters 
have all a touch of real life in them. The chief fault of 
the work is a tendency to over accentuate the wrong-doings 
of the heroine. But it does not “taste nasty” and can 
be recommended as a novel to read, that neither bores 
nor shocks the reader. Mr. Cobb’s well-known smartness 
of dialogue does not always free him from slovenliness 
of style. 


La Belle Dame. By Auice Metutry. (Long, 6s.) 


WE are annoyed with Miss Methley for wantonly spoiling a 
good piece mf work. The portrait of Mrs. Grey—*‘la belle 
dame,” who steals the family jewels, commits murder, 
tries to force her drugged a into a marriage she loathes, 
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and, after qualifying for the Chamber of Horrors, poisons 
herself in the penultimate chapter—is a good character- 
study of a modern type of Becky Sharp. But the writer’s 
powers of portrait-drawing are completely discounted by 
the structural improbability of the plot. The book opens 
with an unlikely episode. No starving woman would sell 
herself, body and soul, to a stranger for thirty shillings, in 
order to provide burial for a dying mother. Clergymen 
officiating at St. Peter’s are not so blind as to marry 
drugged brides without any suspicion of what is toward. 
Little girls do not steal big sealed letters off tyrannising 
mothers’ dressing-tables, and sew them up in their frocks. 
Yet we are asked to believe all these and other un- 
likely things. Were these things merely incidents, it 
would not matter; but they form the very foundations 
upon which the plot is built, and we can only say that 
Mrs. Grey’s long career was far less due to her own clever- 
ness than to the convenient stupidity and blindness of 
those who came in contact with her. There are limits to 
the credulity even of the novel-reader. 





THE DRAMA 
NERO WITHOUT TEARS 


A SAD case was reported in the Midlands a short while ago. 
Two romantic ladies had formed an attachment similar to 
that of the nymphs of Llangollen. Though Tarquin was 
conspicuous by his absence, they decided in true Roman 
fashion to emulate Lucretia. The whole thing seems to 
have been arranged by parcels post. On each of them 
receiving from the other a volume of poems, they were 
quietly to take poison. At the inquest it was stated that 
the two poets thus favoured were the late Mr. Ernest 
Dowson and Mr. Arthur Symons—a veritab!e Roland for 
an Oliver. When I commit suicide I shall choose the 
ms of Mr. Stephen Phillips as a stirrup-cup for eternity. 
he idea only occurred to me after seeing Nero, a play 
presenting life in its lighter aspects. Years ago, when I 
said that I thought Mr. Laurence Binyon a much finer 
poet than his cousin, I was told that as I grew older I 
should become wiser. Eteraal youth or second childhood 
makes me cling to an illusion of the last century. I still 
prefer Mr. Laurence Binyon. And I have tried so hard to 
admire the poems and plays of Mr. Stephen Phillips and 
studied all that Mr. Churton Collins has tosay. Like the 
tunnel mystery it is a matter of opinion. 

If you write too much about things you dislike, you are 
apt to become disagreeable yourself. There is an old 
Sanskrit proverb, that the axe which hews down the sandal- 
wood always retains the scent of the sandal. Critics, 
especially dramatic critics, ought (besides knowing 
Sanskrit) to remember the proverb and only write about 
what they like. This is hardly a truth in art whose 
contrary is also true, as Hegel remarked. I can hardly 

romise that any one who praises Mr. Pinero or Mr. 

ernard Shaw will become agreeable, or even a dramatist. 
Nor can I in praising Nero aspire to be a Stephen Phillips. 
That is partly because I have become a critic and have 
failed to write poetry or drama. All the great actor- 
managers have received (I will not say read) my plays. I 
have wait: d for hours outside the St. James’s Theatre and 
thrust manuscript into the unwilling hands of Mr. George 
Alexander. Shortly afterwards Paolo and Francesca was 

roduced. With great difficulty I have obtained through a 
Fiend, who knows Mr. Max Beerbohm, an introduction to 
Mr. Tree. Appointments have been made and never kept; 
in despair I have sent manuscript. It is never returned ; 
Herod appears. These are dramatic or literary coinci- 
dences on which I make no comment. 

It seriously seems to me that any one with a fair educa- 
tion could write blank verse of the Nero kind. You take 
the expressions of common parlance and arrange them into 
feet. For example: I hada very few minutes to keep the 





appointment, which was for 7 p.m. at the Tivoli. I told my 
valet to pack. I hailed a hansom at Paddington and got 
there punctually. 


But a short time was mine wherein to go. 

I threw my cloak aud toga to my man. 

He is a servant I can recommend. 

I hailed a chariot at the Flavian Gate, 
Promised the driver thrice his double fare. 
We reached the Tivoli at seven sharp. 
Punctuality is the thief of time. 


The last line is a good example of the paradoxes of Nero. 
For modernity is rather the note of the play, and Mr. 
Percy Macquoid has been called in to act as Petronius 
Arbiter. It is needless to say that everything is done ina 
sumptuous manner. The Duchess of Somerset, who must 
regret the rain of Cinderellas, can safely recommend the 
mag to be taken to see Nero, and hear a Little 

oman History instead of silly fairy stories; but I think 
in the last act Mr. Brock (the manufacturer of fireworks, 
not the sculptor) might be called in to act Beaumont to the 
Fletcher of Mr. Stephen Phillips. The British chieftain, 
too, besides threatening, might prophesy about England’s 
future greatness. Nothing affects the auditorium more 
than prophesying after the event: 


BRITISH WARRIOR. 


Then Nero I will tell thee to thy face 

That Boadicea’s subjects shall, I know, 

Invade the precincts of Eternal Rome. 

Like bees they swarm upon the Appian Way. 
The Via Sacra; yes the Palatine; 

The garden of Lucullus (heaped in ruin). 

A nation still unknown to Cesar's rule 

Shall stalk thy streets armed with books of red. 
And notes of colour thou wilt hardly relish, 
Thou damned esthete. 


NERO. 
A Murrayain on thee! 


Though every one was prepared for a white-washed 
Nero, and some of us have been brushing up Gibbon in 
order to refute the dramatist, the dear old bogey of our 
childhood is there in all his true colours. He has not 
changed; he has merely developed and has done a good 
deal of reading in his retirement. While an obvious 
reference (it is in no way a plagiarism) to certain lines of 
Marlowe links the play to English literature : 


Yet hath none fairer strayed into the world... . 
Since she who drew the dreaming keels of Greece 
After her over the Ionian foam, 


one dramatic critic naively says it haunts the memory 
It does. 

In a drama, that is also literature, one never wants to 
know the names of the players, if they act well. I suppose 
that is fatal to professional success. Miss Kittie Snooks 
would no longer excite public attention in the illustrated 
papers. Her dog, her motor-car, her villa on the Thames, all 
the equipments of a great English actress would be wasted, 
and the illustrated papers would lose their half-tone blocks. 
But I sometimes doubt whether there is such a thing as 
tradition or art in acting. It is a question of personality 
and magnetism, and the natural power to display those 
gifts. It never matters, even, when, as is often the case, Mr. 
Tree does not know his part. You go instinctively to see 
Tree. The caste of Nero is extraordinarily fine. I have 
never seen Mrs. Tree under such disadvantages, to such ad- 
vantage ; though I remember her art in many another play. 
It is popular to say that she has not the physique for some 
particular réle, and she is always spoken of as a Lady 
Sandow manguée. As Agrippina her performance is 
masterly. By her elocution alone she gives to tawdry verse 
dignity, and her gestures are beyond all praise. In quality 
her acting is French. Miss Collier, the most charming of 
all our younger actresses, sacrifices herself nobly. I can 
imagine what she could do as the Duchess of Padua (one of 
Nero’s unpublished plays), or in Webster’s Duchess of Maift. 
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Given real try she could give us so much in return. 
Mr. Robert Farquhar is now, I am glad to say, a recognised 
artist. I used to think he was the greatest English actor 
off the stage. The part of Anicetus conceals his great 
talent. On the head of Mr. Esme Percy, too (the only 
Romeo who has been seen in England), a laurel should be 
laid. His rendering of Britannicus might be canvassed if 
there were not so much camp in it already. 

When Mr. Tree is laid to rest in the Abbey (may his death 
be far distant), it shall not be said of him that he neglected 
current literature as was whispered of a distinguished con- 
temporary. Certain influential intellectuals cried for the 
moon of literary drama, and Mr. Tree gave it to them in Mr. 
Stephen Phillips. He has valiantly tried to reconcile the 
divorced wife of Drama to a recalcitrant spouse. I fear the 
experiment is a failure, or perhaps the literature that 
once adorned our stage is dead, and it is the deceased 
wife’s sister we are entertaining unawares. 

ROBERT Ross. 


“LADY INGER OF OSTRAAT” AT THE 
SCALA THEATRE 


THE Stage Society cannot be accused of narrow-mindedness. 
The two performances it has given this season have 
paanet one feeble modern comedy, one strange, shapeless 

ut genuine little study of life, and one vast piece of 
romantic trickery written fifty years ago by an author who 
later proved himself the bitter foe of all the tricks. Ibsen 
was about twenty-seven when he wrote Lady Inger of 
Ostraat. He was afire with patriotism, and—in a manner 
which he has repeated since—he showed his country how 
dear she was by holding her blackest period of degradation 
up to view. The plot of this play is indescribable. Even 
in 1855, we should imagine, Ibsen ought to have known 
better than to suppose that, having got a grand idea, he 
ought to wrap it up in such an inexplicable medley of 
intrigues, mistaken identities, mad scenes, mysterious 
strangers, trap-doors, corpses, Irresistible Seducers and so 
forth. Throughout its five long acts it is very difficult 
indeed to discover what it is all about, and only after some 
cogitation does the idea that underlies the play come out. 
That idea may be expressed in several ways. You mayputit 
thus: that people who are called to heroic tasks—Lady 
Ingers who take up the deliverance of their country from the 
tyrant’s yoke—cannot for one moment think of themselves 
or lift their hands for an instant’s recreation and refresh- 
ment, without ruining far more than themselves. Or you 
may put it thus: Women are the most powerful things in 
the world. Granted, but their power is not rightly to be 
exercised in the channels of politics and patriotism, least 
of all in prolonged heroisms that must last for years. 
Their minds are shifting sands, and they are sure to come 
to grief, bringing down with them in their fall the cause 
they championed. Lady Inger turned aside from her high 
calling to dally a month or two with a lover. From that 
step you can trace the ruin of herself, her son, her three 
daughters, and her country. And those who had the 
patience to sit out the hours of blind groping after expres- 
sion which the play exhibited were rewarded after all by 
the discovery of an idea under the fantastic trappings, the 
ridiculous, threadbare suits. They enjoyed, too, some 
dramatic scenes, and some fine acting on the part of Miss 
Edyth Olive as Lady Inger. 


“LA PERE LEBONNARD” AT THE NEW 
ROYALTY ‘THEATRE 


Le Pére Lebonnard is an old play; and it has been done 
into English—without success. But it still has a certain 
appealing humanity which, despite its dialogue, despite its 
prolixity, makes it draw audiences. Like Les Affaires, it 
is a one-part play. And only the general excellence of the 
acting deceives one into believing that it is anything else. 





M. Silvaine does not tower head and shoulders above the 
rest of the company, simply because that rest is too good. 

This question of the company is, indeed, one of the most 
interesting which has been aroused by the season of the 
French plays. In the German season at the Great 
Queen Street Theatre, it is the custom to rely upon a stock 
company for every production, and only to introduce 
occasional “‘ stars ’’ for special performances. At the New 
Royalty we are continually meeting new people, we have 
continually to cope with new intonations, new mannerisms 
and new stage management. On the whole, perhaps, 
the German company’s system is preferable. It is a far 
greater proof of an actor’s power to be able to appear 
throughout the season in aseries of differing réles; it is far 
more satisfactory for an audience that has been pleased 
with an actor previously to see him again, in a new and 
perhaps more trying part, successfully overcoming those 
difficulties. 

On the other hand, it is good that London should be 
given an opportunity to see the leading actors and actresses 
of Paris in parts that they have made their own. For the 
first season, therefore, this system may succeed. After- 
wards, the introduction of the stock company may be found 
advisable. 








FINE ART 


TWO NEW BOOKS ON CONSTABLE 


John Constable, d’aprés les Souvenirs recueillis par C. R: 
Leste, traduits avec une Introduction par Lion 
BazatceTTe. (Paris: Fleury, 6 francs.) 

Constable. By M. Sturce Henperson. (Duckworth, 7s, 6d. 
net.) 


THE duplicate reviewer must always be an object of sus- 
picion. If he be either the friend or the enemy of his 
author he is likely to do the public a twofold injustice. 
If he be neither, the double pronouncement of his verdict 
aggravates whatever margin of error there may have been 
in his judgment. Having already once noticed Mrs. 
Henderson’s book. on Constable, 1 am precluded from 
saying more about it than that it is, in the main, a 
faithful abstract of Leslie’s life illustrated with repro- 
ductions from Constable’s sketches at South Kensington 
and in the National Gallery, and that there is one 
important point with which the author does not deal 
(nor, for that matter, does M. Bazalgette), but which is 
well worth study, namely, the question of Constable’s 
portraits. 

In M. Bazalgette’s case the omission is easily explained. 
His purpose is to fill a gap in the history of French art, 
with which the name ot Constable must always be asso- 
ciated, and this purpose he has fulfilled most excellently. 
He has translated Leslie verbatim, has prefaced the 
translation with an admirable introduction on the Land- 
scape Painters of 1830, and has completed his work by 
notes added from the Earl of Plymouth’s book and other 
sources. 

These notes are so well selected that, in themselves, 
they prove how thoroughly M. Bazalgette has understood 
the various points of importance in Constable’s history. 
He also appears to be most accurate, for the only mistake 
I have noticed is one which he has copied direct from 
myself. To these merits M. Bazalgette adds one which is 
perhaps less important than intelligence and accuracy, 
but in these days rather mure rare, namely the merii of a 
style so plastic and so musical that all who know the 
charm of Leslie’s pages will reap a double harvest of 
pleasure in reading this French version. On one point, 
perhaps, we may question M. Bazalgette’s judgment, 
namely the note in which (p. 85) he professes his astonish- 
ment that Constable could admire “l’académique et froid 
Nicolas Poussin,” and explains that he must have been 
“séduit par l’intense harmonie des couleurs et de composi- 
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tion qu’offre parfois le peintre des Arcadies.” Surely no 
better instance than this could be given of the range of 
Constable’s critical taste, which enabled him to pass the 
gulf of time and technical aims which separated bim from 
Poussin, and recognise in the ‘“Phocion” the same 
reverence for the majesty of nature which inspired his 
own art? 

The question of Constable’s portraits is so obscure that 
it is hardly wonderful that none of his biographers should 
have faced it fairly. The difficulty of obtaining information 
about pictures in private hands is so great that time and 
chance must inevitably play a large part in working the 
matter out. Pressure ot work for some years has made it 
impossible for me to follow up even the few lines of inquiry 
which seem possible. Nevertheless some new facts have 
come to light in the past four years which may be of use to 
those with more leisure. Two small early portraits ascribed 
to Constable were sold at Messrs. Foster’s in December 
1902. The less skilful of the two was in many respects so 
childish in treatment that 1802 or 1803 at the latest 
seemed the most probable date. The second was much 
more soundly and solidly handled ; certain passages of blue 
and white showed Constable’s broad characteristic touch, 
but the features were still clumsy, and the modelling 
empty. The small sketch recently exhibited at Messrs. 
Shepherd’s in King Street is probably rather later in 
date than either of these. 

Then follows the period of Constable’s work at Birm- 
ingham, where he painted the portraits of the Lloyd 
family. Several of these still remain in the possession of 
their descendants, and one was shown in the admirable 
exhibition of portraits at Birmingham three years ago. 
Of Constable’s connection with Birmingham Leslie sa\s 
absolutely nothing ; nor is he more enlightening as to the 
really fine portraits in the possession of Sir Cuthbert 
Quilter, which were first brought into prominence by the 
Earl of Plymouth and were afterwards exhibited in Bond 
Street. Leslie, however, says a good deal about Con- 
stable’s work at Ham House, which has never been 
thoroughly examined and classified. Here Constable 
painted intermittently for some years, restoring an] 
making replicas of portraits by the great masters of the 
eighteenth century. an occupation to which he owed almost 
all his technical skill. The portraits of his friend Arch- 
deacon Fisher and his wife are also in existence, and a 
little research would doubtless result in the identification 
of other pictures mentioned in his correspondence, pub- 
lished and unpublished. Among them is a large group of 
children with a donkey, of which Constable has left a 
thumbnail sketch in pen and ink. 

The vastly increased interest shown in English portrait- 
painting must be my excuse for these random notes; but 
the subject is perhaps worth following up. Constable is an 
artist of the first importance, and the best of his portraits 
reach such a high level of excellence that they may easily 
be confounded with the work of his contemporaries who 
owe their reputation to portrait-painting only. It is thus 
desirable in every way that the identity of Constable’s 
portraits should be established and recorded before the 
lapse of time makes the finding of authentic evidence 
difficult or impossible. 

C, J. Hoimes. 


BEAUTIFUL LONDON 


Ir is probable that wth a new government, including 
several members of the London County Council, and anew 
Ministry anxious to show its gratitude to London voters for 
their volte face, we shall see a renewal of the agitation for 
the establishment of some permanent consultative body, 
to which questions of public improvements might be 
referred, as urged by Sir Aston Webb when President of 
the Royal Institution in 1903; The matter has been 
reopened by the Earl of Plymouth in the paper which 
reflects for the present the hopes and wishes of the Govern- 
ment, the 7ribune (January 22). The letter from this 








distinguished and powerful authority immediately drew a 
chorus of approval from Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. George 
Frampton, R.A., Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., and Mr. 
Goscombe John, A.R.A. Sir Aston Webb again urges the 
establishment of an advisory committee: 


who would, no doubt. at first at any rate, be willing toact gratuitously 
for the honour and beauty of their city, [and that] officials should 
be instructed to consult those wkose training has fitted them to con- 
sider the matter from the esthetic side. 


Mr. Frampton writes to thesameeffect. Mr. Belcher goes 
further, and, as in 1904, proposes that the First Com- 
missioner should be invested with greater power of contre, 
or that a Ministry of Fine Arts should be created, the 
latter course being advocated also by Mr. Marion Spielmann. 
Mr. Goscombe John asks whether “it is not pathetic to 
wander along the Embankment or in the parks, and feel 
the emptiness of it all,” and urges that the mission of 
sculpture is to “express ‘he joy of life, and the poetry of 
history and romance.” 

But what is more remarkable than the unanimity in 
speech of these gentlemen is their unanimity in reticence, 
for, with the insidious modesty characteristic of members 
of the august body to which they belong, not one mentions 
the Royal Academy. Although advisory committees may 
not be regarded with favour by qualified judges, the scheme 
would be worthy of consideration, if we could be sure that 
the members would be truly representative of the best 
expert opinion in architecture, sculpture and decoration. 
The Royal Commission on the administration of the 
Chantrey Bequest is so recent that the public will do we'l 
in scrutinising very closely any project that is approved 
by a body which was shown to be unduly partial to its 
own members. We do not want another “job” for the 
Royal Academy. It is better that our streets and squares 
and embankments should be empty of decoration than 
that they should be filled with pretentious and inferior 
art. 

When we think of Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘Amor” shooting his 
darts down Piccadilly as an “‘ expression of the joy of life,” 
of Landseer’s “ repeated lions” in Trafalgar Square, of the 
Gordon in unstable equilibrium in the same place by Mr. 
Hamo Thorneycroft, of the fossilised photograph by Sir 
Edgar Boehm at Hyde Park Corner, the Sir Hugh Rose 
which may be similarly described, by the late Onslow 
Ford, and, last but not least, of Sir William Richmond’s 
stencil plate running riot round the spandrils of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, we must feel little disposition to permit the 
Royal Academy to have the sole guidance of our taste in 
sculpture and decoration. There has been no suggestion 
that it should, but the Academy as a body is known to be 
rapacious in act and reticent in words and thereforeextreme 
circumspection is advisable. 

I doubt exceedingly whether, even if a representative 
body could indeed be established, any conscious effort 
towards dignity and taste in certain limited sites would be 
of much value. There has been a great deal of these so- 
called improvements in partial and private enterprise, 
especially in the year of the King’s accession, and it seems 
to me that London is losing in character. There was 
something in the London of twenty years ago that had a 
sort of grandeur and strangeness, that was picturesque if 
not beautiful. The mixture of grandeur, squalor and 
vulgarity in such a view as that up Ludgate Hill, with 
the railway bridge and the advertisements and St. Paul’s 
looming in the background, has a fascination in its kind. 
The causes of ugliness in a great city like London or Berlin 
lie far deeper than can be touched by any committee of 
taste. If beauty does not spring up unasked from our 
daily vocations as it has in the past, and does to some 
extent even now in Florence and Venice, and as it always 
does in the ancient cities of India, can it be imposed con- 
sciously and pompously, and can it be a vital thing? 
What would Ruskin have said? Would he not say that 
London is as beautiful as it deserves to be ? 

In this connection we must admit that Sir William 
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Richmond shows good sense, as he usually does, in his 
public utterances : 


I have a very strong feeling that the city is always interesting that 
grows, I may say, naturally (Tribune, Friday, January 26). One 
of the best managed cities that I know in Europe, is Turin. But 
it is not equal in interest to old cities that grow up on account of 
necessity, in which the architecture and building schemes represent 
the necessity of the moment.... Upon that committee there 
should be only men well known for the integrity of their tastes, and 
who have absolutely no axes to grind. That is important. You must 
have varied intellects and no narrow minds or faddists on sucha body. 
I would not have a man who had particular Gothic or classical pro- 
clivities. 

All most excellent. Unfortunately, right opinions do 


not necessarily involve right action, as Sir Peter Teazle 


remarked to Joseph Surface, or words to that effect. . 
B. S. 





MUSIC 
THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC—I 


THE publication of this work, begun in Igor, was. completed 
at the close of 1905 with the appearance of the sixth 
volume, in which the late Mr. Edward Dannreuther. under 
the title ‘“‘ The Romantic Movement,”’ treats of music in the 
nineteenth century. We have before us, therefore, in this 
work a record of the development of the art unique in 
English literature, in which its growth is traced from the 
incipient efforts at polyphony in the ninth century, the 
first attempts to produce two concordant sounds simul- 
taneously, to the appearance of the “‘ romantic” operas of 
Wagner. The object of the work is avowedly to trace the 
evolution of the art, not to record the achievements of 
artists, although the latter necessarily follows in some 
degree from the former. It has been carried out by tive 
men whose names alone vouch for thorough scholarship 
and both careful and originalresearch. They are Professor 
H. E. Wooldridge (formerly Slade Professor of Fine Arts 
at Oxford), Sir C. Hubert H. Parry (Professor of Music at 
Oxford), Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, Mr. W. H. Hadow, who 
is also general editor, and Mr. E. Dannreuther. It is my 
object, ina few short papers, to trace very roughly the 
general course of the work, and especially to call attention 
to those points which appear now for the first time, either 
as a result of recent investigation or as a personal opinion 
differing from that usually accepted. 

It will be readily inferred that the greatest opportunities 
for fresh investigation are to be found in the early histor 
of the art, and to assign this period to Professor Wool- 
dridge was a particularly happy choice, since much of the 
. history must be necessarily gathered from records and 
sources which, as they are not distinctively musical, require 
a wide basis of knowledge for their interpretation. The 
author begins by rapidly tracing the descent of Christian 
music directly from that of the Greeks. The technique of 
scales, etc., was inherited and preserved, not Jost and re- 
vived partially by Ambrose and Gregory as often supposed, 
though their compositions are the earliest extant in 
Christian times. Having identified the two technical 
systems, Professor Wooldridge next shows how the 
Christian point of view immediately modified their 
practice. 


The intention and value of a Greek composition, both words and 
music, was purely artistic, and the aim of the composer was directed 
towards the perfect rendering of the general poetic character of the 
words, and even to exact verbal expression. The aim ofthe Christian 
composer was entirely different, for the intention and value of the 
words set by him is not artistic but religious. , . . It is not the exact 
character of the words therefore but this general religious sentiment, 
this common fervour animating the whole congregation, that the 
Christian composer seeks to render in the music to which the texts are 
to be sung. 


Then he shows how this resulted in a greater sweetness 
and tenderness of melody, especially displayed in the 
iustinctive avoidance of the major sixth, and that hard 








interval the “tritone,” which later earned the name of 
**diabolus in musica.” But most interesting is his method 
of accounting for the existence of the polyphonic prin- 
ciple in Christian music, which for all their elaborate 
technique and scientific reasoning never became apparent 
to the Greeks. The mere transference of the art to new 
races was not in his opinion sufficient to account for the 
presence of a principle so entirely new, but some more 
definite cause must be found, and this the author finds in 
the purpose to which music was applied, that of public 
worship, or, as he calls it, the congregational principle. 

The congregation was now to be manifested in its particularity, 
and though still perceived as collective and united in virtue of the 
common act of worship, was to be recognised also in its individual and 
manifold elements; the individual utterances therefore were now to 
be seen as various yet united in one whole, as distinct yet blended in a 
general consonance. 


The earliest attempts at the blending of different sounds 
were, as is well known, in the direction of ‘‘Organum” or 
*‘Diaphony,” a process by which the plain-song of the 
Church was sung both at its original pitch and at the 
interval of a fourth or fifth below, and by means of 
doubling either or both parts at the octave a certain 
amount of variety was obtained. This primitive and 
apparently obvious device was, in fact, the germ from 
which sprang all modern music and thestory of its gradual 
development into counterpoint occupies this volume. The 
reader is referred directly to the testimony of early treatises 
and manuscripts, for example the “‘ Musica Enchiriades ” 
often ascribed to Hucbald, but more recently supposed to 
be by Odo, abbot of St. Pons de Tomiéres in Provence, 
and the “‘ Micrologus”’ by Guido D’Arezzo. Although such 
an account would appear to be as faithful as possible, yet 
the historian is from time to time baffled by the fact that, 
when a glimpse of the actual practice of composers is 
obtained, they often exhibit a knowledge and treatment 
apparently in advance of what is prescribed by the 
theorists. Embarrassing as this at first sight appears, it is 
no more so than would be the position of the antiquarian 
of the year 2500 A.D., should he be so unfortunate as to 
discover at one time a copy of Macfarren’s Harmony and 
the score of Ein Heldenleben. The imperfections of nota- 
tion at this early period, however, oblige us to rely upon 
accounts rather than compositions, but it must always be 
borne in mind that the same imperfections induced ex- 
tempore experiment on the part of singers in a marked 
degree. 

Partly through this and partly from theoretic considera- 
tions, the parallel movement of the “‘organal’’ part with 
the ‘‘ plain-song’””’ became modified until it no longer wasa 
recognisable reduplication of it, until, in fact, first by 
means of “oblique” motion and later by ‘‘contrary”’ 
motion, it became an independent melody, and the name 
of *“‘Discant” took the place of “‘Organum.” As the 
independence of parts or voices became a recognised 
quality, the need for a more exact notation became 
imperative, a notation which should determine at once the 
elements of pitch and measure. The evolution of this 
important part of musical technique occupies a large 
section of Professor Wooldridge’s first volume, to an exact 
account of which he is largely helped by the anonymous 
treatise, ‘‘ Discantus Positio Vulgaris,” the later writings of 
Walter Odington, and “Ars Cantus Measurabilis,”’ 
ascribed to Franco of Cologne. The intricate methods of 
rhythmic modes, which resulted in the establishment of 
triple time as the perfect measure, he ascribes, not, as is 
usual, to a reverent desire to symbolise thereby the Holy 
Trinity, but to its derivation from the classical poetic 
metres. No doubt it was afterwards considered symbolical, 
and it was this supposed significance which caused it to be 
rigorously maintained to the detriment of the art and 
the exclusion of the simpler duple measure. 

When we come to the description, with copious musical 
illustrations, of various types of composition as practised 
up to the first part of the fourteenth century, the rival 
influences of theoretic reasoning and of the practical 
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expediency of performers are fully exemplified. These 
forms range from the vague “‘Organum purum” to the 
highly systematised ‘‘ Rondels” of Adam de la Hale, and 
include the ‘“‘Conductus,’”’ and most important of all, the 
‘“‘Motett.”” It is impossible here to dwell on the distinctive 
features of each form; one common feature, however, is 
all important. Although discord is used with amazing 
freedom, and this includes the use of imperfect concords, 
thirds and sixths, yet all rest upon a basis of perfect 
concords, that is to say octaves, fifths and fourths occur 
upon the accents and are the consonant principle of the 
harmony. These forms are therefore directly descended 
from the early “ Organum ” and a complete revolution was 
necessary before any development of counterpoint as we 
know it—that is, founded upon the opposite principle of 
successions of imperfect concords—could be realised. How 
this took place is the subject of Professor Wooldridge’s 
second volume and must be left for future discussion, but 
there is one more point which requires notice in the 
music of the thirteenth century, and that is a single 
specimen of composition, anonymous and of English origin, 
the six-part ‘‘ Rota,” *‘ Sumeris icumenin.” The existence 
of this piece of work standing head and shoulders above 
its fellows in technical workmanship and musical design, is 
one of the greatest surprises in the art of music. The 
discussion of it here and of the alterations which are found 
to have been made in the manuscript is interesting and 
enlightening, but it still remains a work of unexplained 
genus. 

Professor Wooldridge’s work has been greatly enriched 
by the use of a manuscript of thirteenth-century music in 
the Laurentian library at Florence, and he is able to give 
as examples photographic facsimiles, as well as pieces 
scored in modern notation by him for the first time. 
There is just one point which mars his method with regard 
to these latter, and that is his persistent use of the G clet 
transposed for tenor and counter-tenor parts. To students 
the C clefs are infinitely simpler to read in a score and give 
a more musician-like appearance. This, though a detail, 
becomes important where examples hold sucha prominent 
place. For the number and variety of these, however, we 
cannot be too grateful, since by their means we are brought 
into direct touch with a phase of music not usually acces- 
sible, but which forms a most important link in our musical 


ancestry. 
H. C. C. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


WE notice a number of interesting volumes in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s spring list. First and foremost, perhaps, 
comes “ Lord Curzon in India,” a selection of sixty or 
seventy of Lord Curzon’s speeches, which, it is claimed, 
will constitute not only a compendium of his Viceroyalty, 
but a handbook to Indian politics and administration 
superior to any work in existence. Passages of merely 
local or momentary interest have been omitted, a few foot- 
notes have been added, and Sir Thomas Raleigh, Legal 
Member of Council, contributes an introduction. 

Another book of interest to students of our Indian 
Empire is Mr. A. Fielding Hall’s “‘A People at School,” 
which deals with the progress and retrogression of the 
Burmese since their coming under British rule. Mr. Hall 
will be remembered as the author of ‘‘The Soul of a 
People.” 

Then there is the ‘“‘ Memoirs of Archbishop Temple,” 
edited by Archdeacon Sandford, and written by seven 
contributors: Earlier Years (1821-1848), by Canon 
Wilson of Worcester ; the Education Office (1848-1857), by 
W. H. J. Roby; Rugby (1857-1869), by Mr. F. E. Kitchener ; 
Exeter (1869-1885), by Archdeacon Sandford ; Canterbury 
(1896-1902), by Archdeacon Spooner (the Diocesan Episco- 
pate) and the Bishop of Bristol (the Primacy). The editor 
adds a summary in five chapters. Another eagerly ex- 








pected biography is the life of Henry Sidgwick, by Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick and Mr. Arthur Sidgwick. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy will publish shortly with Messrs. 
Macmillan the second part of The Dynasts, the great 
historical drama of the Napoleonic wars, of which the first 
part was published in 1904. This volume (which does not 
complete the work) consists of six acts and forty-three 
scenes. It covers nearly all Europe and ends at Torres 
Vedras and Albuera. 

We note also with pleasure the announcement by Messrs. 
Macmillan of “ Brief Literary Criticisms,” selected by Miss 
Elizabeth M. Roscoe from the Spectator articles of her 
uncle, Richard Holt Hutton; the first volume of “‘ The 
Origin and Development of Moral Ideas,” by Dr. Edward 
Westermarck ; Miss B. E. Meyer’s translation of H6ffding’s 
“Philosophy of Religion”: the late Canon Overton’s 
History of the English Church from 1714-1800 (vol. vii. of 
Stephens and Hunt), completed and prepared for press by 
the Rev. Frederick Relton; and a ‘‘ Handbook of British 
Inland Birds” by Mr. Anthony Collett, with coloured 
illustrations by Mr. Eric Parker. Mr. Collett is a writer 
of very charming prose; but it appears that his object in 
the present case is to give a simple and practical authority 
for the identification of birds, nests and eggs, subjects on 
which he may be absolutely trusted. 

Mr. H. Saxe-Wyndham, the Secretary of the Guildhall 
School of Music, is at work on a history of Covent Garden 
Theatre. It is remarkable that whereas Drury Lane 
occupies some two and a half pages of the British Museum 
catalogue, the other great patent theatre has not a single 
heading to itself. In Mr. H. Barton Baker’s “ History of 
the London Stage” there is a fairly full account of the 
various theatres known under the name of Covent Garden. 

Amongst fiction to be published next month by Messrs. 
Cassell and Company are “The Red Seal,” by Morice 
Gerard ; “* The Mystery of the Shadow,” by Fergus Hume ; 
and ‘The Burglars’ Club: a Romance in Twelve Chroni- 
cles,” by Henry Hering. 

** Through Race-Glasses,” by Mr. Francis E. Vincent, is 
a new book which Mr. Werner Laurie will shortly publish. 
It consists of a collection of stories of a more or less 
sporting character. 

Mr. Filson Young is at present engaged on a Life and 
Account of the Voyages of Christopher Coiumbus, which 
the firm of E. Grant Richards hopes to have ready for 

ublication in the autumn ofthis year. There is reason to 
lieve that many English collectors have in their posses- 
sion a good many of the original charts and documents 
relating to Cohsenhrat's voyages, and therefore Mr. Filson 
Young asks for the co-operation of private collectors. 
Communications to be sent to the address of his publisher, 
7 Carlton Street, Regent Street, S.W. 

Mr. Francis Joseph Bigger, M.R.I.A., editor of the Ulster 
Journal of Archeology, has in preparation the biographies 
of the Ulster leaders in the insurrection of 1798. These 
will include William Orr, Henry Monro, James Hope, Henry 
Joy MacCracken, Samuel Neilson, and Thomas Russell. 
The writer has been collecting material for years, and now 
that many of the secret state papers have been made 
accessible a vast amount of new information has been 
obtained. Each biography will be treated separately, and 
fully illustrated with portraits and sketches depicting the 
persons of the period, the scenes in the patriots’ lives, their 
homes, the battles in which they engaged, their executions, 
and their graves. Irish paper will be used, the illustrations 
made and the printing done in Ireland. The publishers will 
be Maunsel and Co., Ltd., Dublin. 

A system of exact Classification suitable for Public 
Libraries, technical and elementary schools, and other 
educational purposes, has long been a desideratum. Such 
a work, arranged in a series of divisions and related sub- 
divisions, and apparently providing places for every subject 
of moment, has been prepared by Mr. James Duff Brown, 
the Borough Librarian of Islington, and will be issued this 
season by The Libr Supply Co. A novel series of 
tables is provided, enabling subjects to be sub-divided to 
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any extent, and the scheme is so arranged that it can be 
applied to the largest library or the small collection of the 
ptivate collector. It can be used for arranging specimens, 
classifying material on any topic, grouping of business 

apers, or any purpose in which classification is necessary. 
For English libraries, in which exact Subject Classification 
has been comparatively neglected, this book should prove 
of great service. 

Tolstoy’s “‘ The End of the Age,” which during its serial 
publication in the Fortnightly Review has created a great 
deal of interest, is being published by Mr. Heinemann next 
week, together with other material embodying Tolstoy’s 
view of the crisis in Russia. 

Among the earliest publications in Messrs. Brown, 
Langham and Co.’s Spring List will be a book of inter- 
esting reminiscences by Mr. H. G. Keene, C.I. Mr. Keene 
is one of the survivors of the old régime in India, and in 
this book of memories, called ‘‘ Here and There,” there are 
many amusing stories of Old Haileybury, and of Indian 
life in days before the Mutiny. The second part of the 
volume contains recollections of later life spent in London 
and elsewhere, with gossip about some distinguished 
persons whom the writer had the fortune to meet on his 
return from éxile. 

The same publishers will bring out early next month a 
new and cheaper edition of Mr. Lacon Watson’s “ Chris- 
topher Deane.” In view of the interest that has been 
shown lately in stories of School and College Life, “‘ Chris- 
topher Deane,” which treats of Winchester and Cambridge, 
should have considerable success in its present form. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ROKEBY VELASQUEZ 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


_ Sir,—While the gentlemen connected with the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund were giving their time and services to the work of finding 
money to purchase the Rokeby Velasquez for the National Gallery, 
it seemed ungracious to criticise the work adversely, as after all it was 
they who took the responsibility, and private persons subscribed the 
funds. But now that the picture is acquired for the nation I presume 
it can be openly discussed, and certainly there is something in regard 
to it that requires explanation. This is the strange fact that although 
so much fuss was made about the work, it was not deemed worth an 
expert critical notice. One would have thought that considering the 
public were asked to buy the picture for {50,000 or thereabouts, some 
authority would have come forward with a complete criticism of the 
work, especially when, judging by letters in the press, there was a 
divergence of opinion asto its merits and value, these letters it may 
be remarked mostly appearing after the statement in the December 
Burlington Magazine that ‘the opinion of all critics in this country 
(England) whose word carries any weight is unanimous in favour” of 
the acquisition of the Velasquez. But all we have heard about the 
picture are vague statements such as: “It is representative of the 
artist :’’ ‘It is a beautiful work :"’ ‘‘ There are Berlin and American 
buyers waiting for it,” and so on. It is quite clear that if, when 
opinions differ, enormous sums are paid for pictures on the ground of 
such bold assertions as these, the National Gallery will be deluged 
with offers of doubtful works, for the same statement can be made of 
half the pictures that come on to the market. 

Now, judging the absence of proper critical notices by ordinary 
standards, the conclusion one must arrive at is that the picture will 
not stand favourable criticism, and herein I think lies the secret of the 
difficulty experienced in getting the money, for while no critical 
reasoning was put forward as to why the picture should be purchased 
for the nation, there was much adverse reasoning to be answered as 
to why it should not. Of the miscellaneous arguments used for the 
purchase of the picture, the only two plausible ones were that it isa 
beautiful work, and that it is peculiarly typical of the master's best 
style. This latter argument is ap licable to pictures already pos- 
sessed by the nation, and in itse ‘i cannot obviously hold ;good. If 
Rembrandt had painted Adam and Eve (or even the heads only) as he 
drew them in his etching, the picture would be worth nothing from a 
public gallery point of view, however typical it might be of his best 
Style. In respect of beauty, mere perfection of form is not sufficient 
in such a work which requires an idea embodied. Now what is the 
idea in this picture? Unless it is vanity it is nothing : and the picture 
represents Venusand Cupid ! Can you imagine a greater anachronism? 
If you make Venus vain of her looks, why not paint Vulcan vain of 
his ength or Apollo of his form, or Christ of His goodness? If 
you exhibited Hercules inducing some one to feel his muscles, you 
would not be doing a more absurd thing than to paint Venus steadily 





gazing intoa mirror; though Hercules was only a demi-god. Venus 
is a goddess typical of beauty as well as of love, and to suggest vanity 
is to suggest the possibility of comparison to her disadvantage, which 
of course is to dethrone her. To suppose therefore that Velasquez 
intended this picture to represent Venus, is to assume that he was im- 
pervious to incongruity. Much more likely that he painted a Spanish 
dancing girl, awaiting her lover, and put in a Cupid, just as nearly 
every other artist from Titian to Fragonard symbolised a contemporary 
love scene with a Cupid, The fact that Cupid is holding the glass to 
Venus, does not alter my position, but rather strengthens it, because 
the action implies surprise or wonder. 

Velasquez had a decidedly poetical turn of mind, and if he had 
desired to put his conception of Venus on canvas, he would probably 
not, like Titian, have been contented with calm radiant beauty. He 
would more likely have emphasised the beauty with some separate 
attribute, as the sculptor of the Venus de’ Medici who added modesty ; 
or as Botticelli who depicted Venus at her birth when he could appro- 
pristely add innocence; or as Rubens who painted her as the em- 

odiment of voluptuousness, But the last thing he would have done 
was to depart from mythical history and the practice of the great 
inter who preceded him, by making Venus so self-conscious of her 
uty.as to typify the paltry trait of vanity. It seems to me clear, 
then, that from the point of view of motif, the picture as a represen- 
tion of Venus and Cupid cannot stand. Asa fine example of paintin 
by Velasquez it does stand, but from what point of view is a value o 
450,000 placed upon it for a public collection ? 

There was a similar want of expert criticism at the time the £30,000 
“Portrait of Ariosto by Titian’’ was purchased. It afterwards 
turned out that the picture had nothing to do with the poet, and later 
that it was only partly painted by Titian. Nothing whatever has been 
indicated as to wherein lie the features which give the work a value of 
£30,000, 

MAN IN THE STREET, 
Florence, 
Fanuary 26. 


WORDSWORTH AND SHELLEY 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 

Sir,—Your correspondent’s voluminous epistle, in which he pelts us 
with reasons for acknowledging Wordsworth's superiority to Shelley, 
is an admirable illustration of the maxim that it is dangerous to prove 
too much. I am reminded of the question asked by the foreman of the 
jury at a famous trial for treason, when the Attorney-General had made 
a speech of inordinate length on behalf of the Crown: “ How could we 
convict the prisoner when Mr. Attorney took nine hours to prove him 
guilty?” May I for the moment assume the réle of ‘‘ Advocatus Dia 
boli” and present the other side of the question ? 

I will not insist upon the proof from parody, but it is a significant 
fact that no great poet has n so often and so effectively parodied 
as Wordsworth. His warmest admirers cannot deny that the famous 
stanza : 

I put my hat upon my head, 

And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man, 
With his hat in his hand, 
is only too faithful a reproduction of much of kis poetry. Indeed, is 
there any poet as great as Wordsworth who has left behind him sucha 
mass of printed trash ? I possess an edition of his poems in six volumes, 
and I would undertake to put all the pure gold into one volume, leaving 
the other five little more than a heap of alloy and dross, Shelley’s 
faults are great and evident, but he cannot be charged with descending 
into the depths of bathos as constantly and as resolutely as his illus- 
trious contemporary. It may be also true that Shelley is not a great 
dramatist ; but there is not the faintest trace of dramatic power in 
Wordsworth. I frankly concede that the “ Ode to Duty,’’ the “ Inti- 
mations,”’ and half a dozen of the sonnets are beyond the reach of 
Shelley ; but, on the other hand, I insist that ‘* Adonais,”’ the ‘* Lines 
in the Euganean Hills,”’ and the ‘* Ode to the West Wind "’ are equally 
beyond the reach of Wordsworth. These splendid poems remind me of 
another of Shelley's gifts which your correspondent has ignored, and 
which Macaulay with true critical instinct selected as the hall-mark of 
the highest poetical nature, the gift of converting the abstract into the 
concrete. This was the peculiar gift of the Greek genius; and it 
makes Shelley's genius, in my judgment, more akin to the Greeks 
than even Milton’s or Keats’s. It places Shelley in the same rank as 
his two immortal predecessors, Spenser and Bunyan. Such men are 
the true ‘‘seers,”” who “ see visions and dream dreams”; and this 
divine faculty of theirs, by virtue of its rarity and beauty, redeems a 
host of faults. 

Something more I had to say, but I will have mercy upon your 


readers, 
A STUDENT OF LITERATURE. 


THE IMMORTAL PHRASE 
To the Editor of Tak ACADEMY 


S1r,—None of the allusions in your last issue to my letter ve the ‘‘Im- 
mortal Phrase" require serious comment save one, that of Mr. Frank 
Tovargue, who in the course of his deprecatory remarks says: ‘“ his 
(referring to myself) opinion that your previous quotations from Shelley 
seem only to strengthen the position he defends is worthless.” 
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I have, Sir, italicised the word “‘ your” because Mr. Tovargue has 
fathered on you the quotations of Mr. D. Gulliver to which I took 
exception. Thus proving that he has not followed this correspond- 
ence so carefully as his own statement would imply. — dope 

Might I in all courtesy ask Mr. Tovargue this: if to be inspired 
with a genuine admiration for some of the noblest lines yet written by 
auy poet since Shakespeare and Milton is to entitle one to the appella- 
tion of ‘fanatical devotee,’’ what name shall be given to one who 
equally admires a poet whose words, beautiful as they are, “ came like 
water, and like wind (they) go;” leaving no lasting or ennobling in- 
fluence on the minds and hearts of his readers ? 

In brief, granting that Shelley’s poetry is, in parts, as beautiful as a 
rainbow, is it not equally true that like the rainbow it fails to touch 
the universal heart of mankind ? 

It is needless for me to labour the “ great divide’’ between the two 
poets, for Mr. G. E. Biddle has admirably and critically anticipated 
any words of mine on the subject in his extremely interesting letter 


contained in your last issue. 
STANLEY HuTTON. 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 

Sir,—Whilst deprecating dogmatism in settling the comparative 
merits of Wordsworth and Shelley, one of your correspondents for- 
mulates his own dogma that ‘‘ Each mind is the sole arbiter on points 
of taste, and its decisions are not affected either by pleading or argu- 
ment.”’ It seems to me, however, there is a standard of taste (an 
inadequate word) in poetry from which common sense, as distinguished 
from sentimentalism, would not appeal. To appreciate great poetry 
is, probably, as much a gift of nature, as is the ability to write it, and 
it is very true that the accepted literary critic is, like the t, born 
and not made. Hence, to question the verdict of an inspired authority 
like Coleridge would pre-suppose the questioner to be on the same 
plane of capacity for giving judgment. What he said respecting the 
many ‘unforgettable lines’’ of Wordsworth has been already ‘ in- 
vestigated ” and confirmed by all succeeding reliable critics, and by 
the tribute of his own wonderful verse, ‘‘ With steadfast eye I viewed 
thee in the choir Of ever-enduring men.” 

Matthew Arnold's ‘ineffectual angel '' was one of those happy 
phrases which expressed more, in its assessment of Shelley, than many 
along critique. To be compared with ‘‘ the angels” is no small 
praise, and to be an “ineffectual angel” is more than to be a minor 
poet. If one might classify it as natural history, it is probably some- 
thing like his own skylark which he desired so pied « to resemble, 
‘part spirit and part bird.” 

How frequently one is put out of love with one’s own favourite poet 
by the effusive quotations of injudicious friends of the same writer. 
The prolonged quotations of perfervid sentimentalists are not only 
seldom to the point, but of such a nauseating lukewarmness as to make 
one wonder at the twaddle the great poets were guilty of. Looking 
down from “the abode where the Eternal are,” both Wordsworth 
and Shelley might often exclaim, “ Save me from my friends,” 

. E. K. 


January 27. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 

Si1r,—The correspondence under the above heading appears to be 
passing into a discussion between the admirers of Shelley and Words- 
worth as to which poet published the greater number of quotable 
sentences. One correspondent concludes that Wordsworth is the 
greater genius because ‘‘ he is more frequently quoted than any other 
poet except Shakespeare and Milton.”’ Surely this is an error as to 
the ratio of citation. If the quoted phrase is to be accepted as the 
criterion of greatness, Pope and Butler (of ‘‘ Hudibras” renown) are 
far above Wordsworth and even above Milton! This is, indeed, 
reductio ad absurdum ! 

If any benefit is to be obtained by proving one poet inferior or 
superior to any other poet do let a higher and more literary standard 
be adopted to settle the man’s rank in the poetic hierarchy than this 
competitive plan! Notable, quotable sayings are generally of the pro- 
verb type, and the more they are circulated the more defaced and 
defiled they become. 

Joun H. Incram. 





To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—Interested as I have been in this correspondence, I have been 
wondering all along whether we should get through it without reference 
to Tennyson's “ Jewels five words long.” We have not : Mr. Stanley 
Hutton gave itus plump in his letter of January 20, My object in 
writing is to implore that no one may repeat it. 

** Jewel’s five-words-long, 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever."” 

“ The stretched forefinger of Time!” Held up to show his jewels, 
I presume, like the ring-fingers of a suburban lady drinking tea! “All 
Time.'' What does a/i mean here? “The stretched forefinger of all 
= nonsense, How could some of Mr. Jones, or some of 

ime stretch a forefinger? ‘‘ Of all Time sparkle for ever.” The late 
laureate was really anxious, it appears, to make an “immortal” 
phrase and so piled on pleonasms of eternity. And I have not touched 
at all upon the absurdly inappropriate idea of Time wearing jewels 
anywhere. It seems to me that in the whole of English literature 
there is no such inept and faulty phrase—outside The Critic. 

H. L. E. 









ILLUSTRATED NOVELS 
To the Editor of Tu& ACADEMY 


S1r,—I was much interested in the letter on this subject addressed 
to you in the AcapEemy of January 20, by a writer signing herself 
A.L. T. If A. L. T. is not herself a story-writer, she can at least 
sympathise with what those of us who are have to suffer. Here is an 
experience of my own. Not long ago I was asked to contribute a story 
to a Christmas Number, and my story turned on the old theme of a 
girl dressed as a man (I n not say that it was a story of the 
rapier-and-cloak order). The whole point of the story was that the 
girl must not be recognised to be agirl; and when I sent the manu- 
script to the artist, I impressed this upon him. The result was that 
I received in return a drawing which displayed a uliarly well- 
developed female figure almost bursting the seams of a too scanty 
male costume. I showed it to a friend: ‘In which pantomime is she 
principal boy?” was his apt question, 

The case is too often the same with novels. They are carelessly read 
by overworked hack artists, with results that we all know. Even 
Cruikshank (as I remember it was shown in your paper not long ago) 
was not above reproach in this matter, and the modern artist is 
worse, A. L. T.’s irritability is shared, I feel certain, by many of us. 

But it is, perhaps, only fair to remember that, as the modern novel 
is written for people entirely destitute of imagination, so the illustra- 
tions are made with the same class in view. The process that has 
been going on in the theatre since the Bancroft days is on in 
fiction too. The imagination is being killed by inanition. have 
been too lazy and too stupid, for want of practice, to exercise their 
own imagination; and while on the one hand, we have the peddling 
“‘realisiic”’ novel that can omit no smallest detail, so we have the 
illustrator, who steps in to add bewilderment to tedium. There are 
exceptions, of course. The original illustrator of Sherlock Holmes in 
the Strand Magazine was (or is, for I forget his name) an artist of suffi- 
cient power to be welcome to stamp his imagination on our own. If 
there were more like him, A. L. T. and I and others would have less 
reason to complain. 

Ursa Major. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Mr. Robert Ross’s one besetting sin—over-great modesty—is 
amply shown in his article in the AcaDemy of January 27, on an Essay 
written by a poetaster on Aubrey Beardsiey and recently re-issued by 
Messrs. Dent. It has prevented him from mentioning an admirable 
criticism of his own on the artist's work, which was prefixed to my 
edition of ** Volpone, or, The Foxe," a book illustrated by Beardsley, 
which gained for my firm the Grand Prix de Paris at the Universal Ex- 
hibition of 1900. Mr. Ross’s ‘‘ Eulogy” of Beardsley is far more 
valuable to the person who is making the acquaintance of that artist's 
work, and is written with far greater knowledge of, and sympathy with, 
its subject. 

I had with the issue of No. 1 of ‘‘ The Savoy ’’’ a similar experience 
to Mr. Lane’s. A round robin was sent me by its contributors declin- 
ing to allow their work to appear unless Mr. Beardsley’s work was 
withdrawn. As I regarded, and still regard, Mr. Beardsley’s work as of 
far greater worth than that of every other contributor to ‘“‘ The Savoy ” 
put together, I said to the editor, ‘‘I will do without the other people’s 
work, and®stick to Beardsley.’ It may amuse some to know that, much 
to the annoyance of my literary editor and to the great delight of 
Beardsley, I was myself the art editor of that, to me, unforgettable 
publication. 

I am afraid Mr. Ross is poking fun when he alludes to my ‘‘ limited 
editions of 5000 copies”; they were, alas! editions of from 200 to 
500 copies, and even then would never sell out. If I sold 300 copies of 
any book with Beardsley's illustrations I was overjoyed. Now, they 
all fetch a considerable premium on the moderate prices at which they 
were originally issued. 

During Mr. Beardsley’s last illness I had many “serious, almost 
solemn,"’ conversations with him, and there is no doubt whatever in 
my mind as to his sincerity as regards his religion, although his expres- 
sion of it in his letters to me was very different from his correspond- 
ence with the ‘‘un-named friend,"” who may or may not have been 
‘the author of certain pseudo-scientific and pornographic works issued 
in Paris,’ mentioned by Mr. Ross. 

LEONARD SMITHERS. 


Fanuary 31. 


ROBERT BURNS 
To the Editor of THe AcCaDEMY 

S1r,—I am obliged to you for inserting my letter about the date of 
Burns’s birthday. 

As to the correct reading of the line in‘‘Tam o’ Shanter” I find 
editions vary; some having “ the snow falls,’’ others either ‘‘ snow- 
falls” or ‘‘ snowfall.” I took mine from W. S. Douglas's edition, which 
professes accuracy, and I have read somewhere (I think in the Cen- 
tenary edition of Burns) that ‘‘ like the snow falls" was what the poet 
wrote, but that it was altered to ‘‘snow-falls’ or ‘‘ snowfall” by 
Chambers, who mistook the construction of the sentence, inj which 
either “like ”=“as'’ or (as I now think probable, “like—falls = 
“like the snow that falls.” In any case “'falls’’ is a separate word 
and a verb. 
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In your editorial note to my letter, you refer to the ‘* Kilmarnock 
edition ’’ as your authority for the other reading. There must be some 
mistake here, since the Kilmarnock edition appeared in 1786 and con- 
tains the poems written upto that date; whereas ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter” 
was not written till 1790 or 1791, and ap first in the Edinburgh 
Magazine of March 1791, and was published in what is known as the 
“ Second Edinburgh Edition” of 1793. Possibly this is the one you 
intended to name. 

C. S. JERRAM. 


OUR CURATE’S EYES 


To the Editor of THB ACADEMY 

S1r,—A few months ago the question was raised in your columns as 
to the authorship of the witty epi on “ Our Curate’s Eyes,” and 
the name of Rowland E. Egerton- Warburton was cited as its possible 
and even, probable author. The question is so far settled by a letter 
from Mr. Warburton’s son which I received a few days ago. He 
writes, ‘‘In looking over an old book of my father’s I have come on 
‘Our Curate’s Eyes’ that you wanted to know about: On back is 
written by him— This epigram was given to me by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough at Crewe Hall, December 1873. He said : ‘* I will not put my 
name to it as I might be supposed the author ”—which I suspect he 
was.—R. E, E.-W.'” 

RoBERT BATEMAN. 
Nunney Delamere, Frome. 
Fanuary 25. 


MR. J. H. INGRAM’S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MARLOWE 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 

S1r,—I hasten to apologise to Mr. J. H. Ingram for my inadvertence 
in not quoting him correctly, As I had not his volume before me 
when writing, I unfortunately trusted to memory. Mr. Ingram is not, 
however, ingenuous enough to admit that 1 was substantially right, 
although verbally wrong. That this is the case will appear when I 
say that the item in question figures as follows in his bibliography : 

“Faligan, E. De Marlovianis fabulis. Paris, 1887. A thesis exposing 
many of the fables about Marlowe.” 

Now my contention is that Mr, Ingram was evidently led astray by 
the title of the book and after a perfunctory examination described it 
in accordance with his misconception. I find it impossible to account 
for his description inany other way. The greater part of the volume 
is made up of an examination of Marlowe's plays with an elaborate 
study of their sources, and so far is aivaluable contribution to the 
study of Elizabethan literature. Mr. Ingram's statement that it is 
based on second-hand knowledge is but another exampie of his ac- 
curacy. Certainly M. Faligan is not a discoverer. It has been left for 
Mr. Ingram to find out that the best-known play of Thomas Heywood 
should be credited to Ben Jonson, and that both the second and third 
parts of Henry VI. are based on the “ True Tragedy of Richard Duke 
of York.” 

FRANCIS WOOLLETT. 


(Mr. Ingram replies : 

In courtesy to the Editor, who has published this correspondence, 
and the readers who may have perused it, I condescend to answer Mr. 
Woollett’s further letter, which should have been restricted to his 
apology. On January 16 he asserted that I had made a “ mistake” in 
saying what I had never stated; secondly, he averred that, as he “ had 
expected,’’ the work of M. Faligan was ‘‘ nothing of the kind” de- 
scribed by me, but “simply a doctorial thesis dealing with the plays of 
Marlowe,’’ which he now tries to qualify ; and, thirdly, he alleged that 
I had ‘not taken the trouble to examine” the volume, because, for- 
sooth, he finds ‘‘ it impossible to account for his description in any 
other way.” Founding his accusations first on a faulty memory, and 
then on his own personal opinions ! 

I have nothing to retract or revise of my note on M. Faligan’s book. 
In a treatise on Marlowe a considerable portion of the book is neces- 
sarily devoted to an examination of his dramas, but a large section of 
this one is allotted to his life and deals with all the old problems and 
fables connected with it, such as the Collier forgeries; theory of Mar- 
lowe’s soldiering ; Manwood supporting the poet at college ; Elizabethan 
idea of ‘‘early age”; Greene's posthumous tract, and so forth. I 
carefully read and made notes of the volume, but could not gather a 
single item of fresh information from it. 

The new matter which Mr. Woollett now introduces into the corre- 
spondence has nothing to do with M. Faligan’s work, and has been 
sufficiently dealt with in other publications. I shall have nothing 
more to say on that subject until the re-issue of my book on 
Marlowe.]} 
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Social Caricature in the Eighteenth Century. By ‘‘ George Paston.” 15} x 11}. 
_ Methuen, sas. 6d. net. 
Hind, C. Lewis. Days with Velasques. 94x63. Pp.xii, 160. Black, 7s. 6d. 


net. 

(Twenty-four full-page illustrations, eight of which are ‘‘ reproduced in the 
colours of the original paintings,” the remainder in black and white. At 
the end of his appreciation Mr. Lewis Hind has added a list of the ‘* Prin- 
cipal Works of Velasquez,” arranged by locality.) 
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Bielschowsky, Albert. The Life of Goethe. Authorised Translation from the 
German by William A. Cooper. In three vols, Vol. i. 1749-1788. 
— Birth to the Return from Italy. Wlustrated. 9}x6§. Pp. xvi, 439. 

tnams, 

[Bielschowsky’s Goethe, sein Leben und seine Werke, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1895, was at once hailed as supplanting the Life by Lewes, 
till then unrivalled. Professor Cooper's translation will be welcomed. 
The quotations are given both in German and English, and he has added 
a few notes. The ts are most interesting. ) 

Barine, Arvéde. Louis X/V. and La Grande Mademoiselle (1652-1693). 
Authorised English Translation. Illustrated. 9x6. Pp. xii, 394. 
Putnams, 12s. 


(The French work was published in the spring of last year. The translation 
makes a sumptuous volume, fully illustrated.] 
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Leigh, Hon. M. Cordelia. Our School out of Doors: a Nature book for 
young people. Illustrated. 7x5}. Pp. xii, 141. Unwin, as. 
(Designed for the assistance of teachers in Nature Study. The school is 
supposed to be taken for a country walk twice a month and to be studying 
on the spot.) 
Frazer, Norman L. Summary of English History. With 53 illustrations 


and 12 maps, 7#x 5}. Pp. viii, 216. Black's School History. Black, 2s 
FICTION. 
Synge, Mrs. Hamilton. A Supreme Moment. 7} x5}. Pp. 315. Unwin, 6s. 
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Rivers, 6s. (See p. 117.) 

Coke, Desmond T. F. The Bending of a Twig. Ulustrated. 74 x 5}. Pp. 310. 
(Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 

Howard, Keble. Zhe Smiths of Surbiton. A Comedy without a Plot. 
Illustrated. 7§x 54. Pp. 400. Chapman and Hall, 6s. 

Parrish, Randall. 4 a » of the Old Frontier: a tale of Fort Chartres and 
Detroit. Illustrated. 84x58. Pp.407. Putnams, 6s. 

Hamilton, Cosmo. Nature's Vagabond and other Stories. 735}. Pp. 324. 
Chatto & Windus, 6s. (See p. 117.) 

Betham-Edwards, Miss. Martha Rose, Teacher. 7§x5}. Pp. 318. 
Long, 6s. (See p. 117.) 

Fenn, George Manville. Aynsiley's Case. 72x5}. Pp. 318. John Long, 6s. 

Trowbridge, W.R.H. A Dasziling Reprobate. 78x54. Pp. 299. Unwin, 


S. 
Joubert, Carl. The White Head (Baylaya Ruka), 73x5}. Pp.327. Hurst 
& Blackett, 6s. ; 
Forestier-Walker, Clarence. Zhe Cuckoo's Egg. 74x5. Pp. 304. Digby, 


Jotn 


Long, 6s. 
Livingstone, Belle. Letters of a Bohemian. 63x 4}. Pp. 154. Greening. 
Orczy, Baroness. A Son of the People. 73x5. Pp. 340. Greening, 6s. 


LITERATURE. 

Koster, Edward B. Over Navolging en Overeenkomst in de Literatuur. 73 x 5%. 
Pp. 80, Wageningen : Pieterse. 

Sandbach, F. E. The Heroic Saga-Cycle of Dietrich of Bern. Popular Studies 
in Mythology, Romance and Folklore, No. 15. 6x4}. Pp. iv, 68. 
Nutt, 6d. net. 

(The development of this saga (which moderns have strangely neglected in 
favour of the once less famous Siegfried) from its origin in History and 
Mythology, and some account of the poems comprising the Dietrich 
Cycle. ith a list of the more important poems and a bibliography,] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Science Year Book, Diary, Directory and Scientific Summary, 1906. 

o# x 64. King, Sell and Olding, ss. net. 

{The second annual issue of this invaluable book contains new and addi- 
tional maps and notes and a fuller directory, with a list of books 
published during last year. Any page of the book can be had 
separately. ] 

Robertson, John M. What to Read: suggestions for the better utilisation of 
Public Libraries. 8}x5}. Pp.15. Watts, 2d, 

Guyot, Yves. Zhe Comedy of Protection. ‘Translated by M. A. Hamilton. 
72x58. Pp. xxxii, 325. Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

Catalogue of the Principal Works in Circulation at Mudie's Library. 
8}x5}. Pp. xviii, 719. Mudie’s Library. 

The Cambridge Year-book and Directory. 73x58. Pp. xv, 784. 
Sonnenschein, 5s. net. 

[See note to the Oxford Year-book in ‘‘ Books Received,” ACADEMY, 
January 27.) 

Sharpless, Isaac. Quakerism and Politics. 73x 5}. Pp. 224. Philade)phia : 
Ferris & Leach. 
(A series of papers dealing with the aims and influences of Quakerism } 
Northcote, Hugh. Christianity and Sex Problems. 83x6. Pp. 257. Phila- 
delphia : Davis, $2.00 net. 
Lane, Mrs. John, The Champagne Standard. 7§x54. Pp. 314. Lane, 6s. 


ORIENTAL. 
Some Sayings from the Upanishads, Done into English, with Notes, by 
L. D. Barnett. 74x54. Pp. 59. Luzac, 1s, 6d. net. 
[Dr. Barnett is Assistant in the Department of Oriental Books and MSS. of 
the British Museum.) 
POETRY. 


Graham, John Ramsay. Verses. 83x 5%. Pp. 7 Greening, 5s. net. 
Bryant, Marguerite. Verses to Many Friends. 7x4. Pp. 72. 
Stock, 3s. 6d. 
REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
The ee aie of Algernon Charles Swinburne. In five vols. Vol. v. 


Swan 


Elliot 


73x . 451. Chatto & Windus, 6s, net. 
(Contents : rine; The Sisters; Marino Faliero; Rosamund, Queen of 
the Lombards. 


De La More Press, 1s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Beeton's Book of Household Management. 
Lock, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the Nations. /afam. By David Murray. With a supplemen 
tary chapter by Joseph H. Longford. 8x6. Pp. x, 464. Unwin, 5s. 


84x6. Pp. 2056. Ward, 
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SCIENCE. 
> 115; Bennett, Edward T. Spiritualism- 
hi 


Saleeby, C. W. Ethics. 
lling Scientific Series. Jack. 


Pp. 140. Each 7} x 42. 

Moore, J. Howard. 7he Universal Kinship, 8}x5. Pp. 330. 

(The chief purpose of this book is to prove and interpret the kinship of the 
human species with the other species of animals.] 

Prince, Morton, M.D. The Dissociation of a Personality : a Biographical 
study in Abnormal Psychology. 8%x6. Pp. xii, 569. Longmans, 
108. 6d. net. 

[This book is more interesting than any novel. It is a long study of a lady 
who was an instance of multiple or ‘‘ disintegrated” personality. She 
was, in fact, three or four people, not one. Professor Prince is a well- 
known American nerve-physician. This volume forms Parts i. and ii. 
ofa a work, ‘‘ Problems in Abnormal Psychology,” but is complete 
in itself, j 

Snyder, Harry. Dairy Chemistry. 785%. Pp. xii, 190. Mac- 
millan, 4s. 6d. net. 

(Mr. Snyder is Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in the University of Min- 
nesota, and this book is the outgrowth of a course of lectures delivered 
there. The main object is to present concisely the principal changes that 
take place in the handling of milk and its manufacture into butter and 
cheese ; but the sanitary condition of milk, the feeding of dairy stock, and 
other subjects are also treated. } 


THEOLOGY. 
The Churches and Modern Thought: an inquiry into the 
grounds of unbelief and an appeal for candour. 8x59. Pp. xvi, 398. 
Watts, 6s. net. 


{An endeavour to set forth “not only the destructive but also the 
constructive, results of a search for truth,” by one who “succeeded 
in extricating himself from a quagmire of demonstrably false supersti- 
tion.”) 

Liidemann, Hermann. Biddical Christianity. Authorised Translation by 
Maurice A. Canney. 7%x5. Pp. x, 82. Owen, 2s. net. 

[Dr. Lidemann, Professor (Ord.) of Theology in the University of Bern, is 
a ‘* Liberal Protestant.”’} 

Salt, Henry S. The Faith of Richard Jefferies. 
ad, 

(Reprinted from The Westminster Review.) 

TRAVEL. 
Raleigh, Walter. The English Voyages of the Sixteenth Century. 84x 53. 
Pp. 205. MacLehose, 4s. 6d.net. (See p. 111.) 
Kemeid, Hallil-J. The Standard Guide to Egypt and the Sudan. 
yearly edition, revised. 7} 4g. Pp. 258. Simpkin, Marshall, rs. 


Illustrated. 


Vivian. Philip. 


72x 5}. Pp. 15. Watts, 


Ninth 











THE BOOKSHELF 


We have received two books that are as like as two peas but come 
from different publishers, One is Henry Irving, by Austin Brereton 
(Treherne, ts. net), the other is The Art of the Theatre, together 
with an introduction by Edward Gordon Craig and preface by R. 
Graham Robertson (T. N. Foulis, Edinburgh and London). Both 
books are bound in brown paper, very handsomely printed and illus- 
trated. Mr. Brereton's book is a collection of articles which he has 
written at various times on Sir Henry Irving, and it contains two 
appendixes which will be of value to the student and the annalist, a 
chronological history of Sir Henry Irving's life and a full list of the 
parts he played. Mr. Gordon Craig's book calls for fuller notice. 
Every one knows Mr. Gordon Craig as a scenic artist, who in Beth- 
lehem, Ibsen's Vikings and other productions achieved by unconven- 
tional means effects of real and surprising beauty. He is less fortunate 
when he comes to theorise ; or rather his theories are perfectly right 
and his illustrations and details often wrong. His main contention is 
that the art of the theatre is a composite art, that it is composed not 
of words only, nor of movement only, nor of colour and form only, but 
of all three and of other things that work together ; and he maintains 
very rightly that to secure artistic unity in theatrical production 
there ought to be one guiding mind to control all those different ele- 
ments into harmony. He is right in thinking that the Drama grew 
originally out of movement, not out of ; in Greece out of 
dancing, in England out of religious ritual into which speech came 
gradually to be introduced. Where he is absolutely wrong is in such 
statements as this; “ Hamlet has not the nature of stage representa- 
tion,” and the inference that Hamlet was written for the closet, not 
for the stage, and is complete in itself without performance. He is 
wrong in implying, as he does, that the Miracles and Mysteries are 
not quite so complete without performance as Shakes *s plays. 
To read them is to see that they are infinitely less theatrical, far 
more didactic, far less dependent on scenic representation than any 
play that Shakespeare ever wrote. He goes off on a strange error on 
the matter of stage-directions, His opinion is that Shakespeare 
omitted stage-directions because he felt justified in leaving those 
things to the higher authority, the stage director. If Shakespeare 
omitted stage-directions, he did so because there was nobody who 
could carry them out. It was no use his describing an orchard, a 
palace or a room, because, whatever he said, his manager would be 
bound to give him exactly the same curtain for each. When Mr. 
Pinero or Mr. mnoon occupies two pages in eee a room he does 
so, because he knows he will get exactly what he asks for. He becomes, 
in fact, the stage director, for it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the modern dramatist is a more important person at a rehearsal than 
the manager and that it is he who directs the costumiers, scene 

ainters, and actors alike. In the case of revivals the manager takes 
is place, but it is nearly always the case that there is one mind 











responsible and controlling. The fact is that in his claim for a stage 
director Mr. Gordon Craig is not demanding anything that we have 
not got. His demand is really, if he knew it, for more intelligence, 
more artistic sense, in the mind of the stage directors whom we have. 
We may say in conclusion that the more they take the opinion of Mr. 
Gordon Craig on matters of detail, the more likely they are to achieve 
beauty in their productions. 


Midsummer Eve, by Gordon Bottomley, is a dramatic poem of extra- 
ordinary vagueness, with an almost mawkish insistence on some ideas 
of sex that will spoil for many its frequent passages of beauty. It is 
described as a pastoral and brings before us with a solemn sloth of 
movement the reticent loveliness of a June night. Five girls meet in 
the moonlight in the door of a great barn, to watch through the 
enchanted eve of midsummer for visions of their future loves, A cow 
is dying of milk fever in the neathouse, and the girls talk sadly, 
wonderingly, and without reserve of the cares and pains of female 
things. They see no imaged swains, but the fetch or wraith of one of 
themselves, who is at once seized with the consciousness of death. It 
is vaguely suggested that the fetch milks the sick beast, so that it dies, 
and, at the end, we are given to understand that the girl dies, and 
perhaps also the one who waits with her. Surely an intangible warp 
on which to weave the texture of a poem. But the woven gossamer 
has parts so perfect that it is an impertinence to mention them with 
such brevity. We like especially this song of bee-swarming : 

‘* Fetch the porridge pot hither to me, 
The porridge pot and the dairy key, 
And bring me a clout to wind my hair 
Or the swarming bees will tangle there; 
They drip from the hive in the orchard long 
And coil the green-cherried bonghs among 
As they follow the tanking tune I ring 
Under the cherry leaves’ shivering . . .’ 
and these lines, of the last load of hay: 
‘* Yet here’s the haysel done with: how it hurt 
To rake behind the last dim cart; and now 
My soul creeps in me like the low pale night mist 
To know that in a moment past this moment 
We shall not hear it slowly any more 
Down in the lane where, wisping the close trees, 
It follows us like a mournful sound of change.” 
The book is beautifully printed by hand, and illustrated, by Mr. James 
Guthrie, at the Pear Tree Press, 


> 


Flowering Plants, their Structure and Habitat, by Charlotte L. Laurie 
(Allman and Sons, 2s. 6d.), is intended for those already possessing 
some knowledge of Botany, and treats mainly of the Ecology and His- 
tology of Plants. These subjects have been comparatively neglected 
in schools, though capable of being made intensely interesting. The 
book forms a supplement to the author’s Test-book of Elementary Botany, 
and is very attractively illustrated by Miss Boys-Smith, whose draw- 
ings are original and not mere reproductions from Sachs, 


For beginners a useful little book (in the hands of good teacher) is 
Mr. C. L. Cooper’s First Lessons in Botany, an introduction to nature- 
study, illustrated by C. C. Cooper (Blackie, 6d.). We say in the hands 
of a good teacher, because there is nothing but the skeleton—the dry 
bones which the teacher must clothe with flesh and endue with spirit, 
before botany can mean anything in the world to a child. Still it is 
an accurate and comprehensive little book from which the bare 
details and nomenclature of the science may be profttably learned, 


Freehand for Tcachers and Art Students, by E. A. Branch (Ralph, 
Holland, 2s. 6d.), contains thirty-two photographic representations, 
including inlays, patterns on pottery, textiles, repoussé, wrought iron, 
carved work and natural foliage, together with one hundred diagrams 
ot construction ; and opens with a brief outline of the principles of 
ornament and the construction of patterns, with forty illustrative dia- 
grams. This Introduction is a new feature in a book of this kind, and 
Mr. Branch may Pe claim that his book is not only a complete 
course of freehand drawing in outline, but likely to be of service to 
students of elementary principles of ornament and elementary design, 
His examples all come from S. Kensington; each is thoroughly 
analysed, and a complete set of working diagrams is given ; and to this 
(second) edition four phot phs of natural foliage, with diagrams of 
construction, have been added. The book has already made its mark, 
and the new issue will win increased favour. 


New Drawing Course. J. Vaughan. Stage v. (Nelson, 2s. 6d.)— 
This is a Teacher’s Handbook, quarto, with firm linen cover, and on 
excellent paper. Messrs. Nelson are well in the van of progress in 
this scheme of Drawing, Design, and Manual Occupations, and the 
book is a marvel at the price. The blackboard illustrations and other 
plates are sensible and exactly what the teacher wants, no small 
achievement in these days of rapid development of Codes, The object- 
drawing and cardboard and clay modelling deserve especial mention. 
Teachers will find remarks quite as suggestive among the hints as to 
common éfrors as among the specimens of work rightly finished, The 
compiler quite justly insists upon drawing as a necessary ingredient in 
every child's education, and not as a mere by-subject or extra. With 
this comprehension of the scope of the subject, naturally the need for 
more system and cohesion is ous, 
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FOR ART LOVERS 





Newnes’ Art Library 


Each volume contains about sixty-four tull pages in monochrome, and a Frontispiece in photogravure. These are in many cases made from works which 


have not previously been reproduced. Each volume also contains a list of the principal works of the artist. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By J. E. 
Phythian. 

FRA ANGELICO. By Edgcumbe Staley. 

LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By Henry Miles. 

- BOTTICELLI. By Richard Davey. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A. L. Baldry. 

CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. Linton, R.L 

VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Baldry. 

GOZZOLI. By Hugh Stokes. 

RAPHAEL. By Edgcumbe Staley. 





“Messrs. Newnes’ new celebrated series devoted to the great masters... 


38. 6d. net. 

VAN DYCK. By Hugh Stokes. 

G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantini. 

TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 
BURNE-JONES. By Malcolm Bell. 

FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konody. 

EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Malcolm Bell. 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By Arséne Alexandre. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By Ernest Radford. 


excellently reproduced, and apparently considerable trouble has been 


taken to secure reproductions of some of the least known and less accessible of the painters’ chief works.""—Stupto. 





Drawings by Great Masters 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large scale on a page 11? in. by 84 in. 


The volumes each contain 48 Reproductions, many of them 


printed in colour, and several of these are mounted on coloured papers in harmony with the tints in which the Illustrations are printed. The volumes 


are bound in delicately toned paper boards with vellum backs, and a beautiful design printed in three colours. 


HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Baldry. | 


“Tt is sure of a welcome. 


4to, 7s. 6d. each net. 
ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Singer. 


The reproductions are printed with unusual care.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 





Modern Master Draughtsmen 


Uniform with “ Drawings by Great Masters” 
7s. 6d. net each. 
DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Wood. 


DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By Malcolm Bell. 


DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By A. L. Baldry. 


DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Martin Wood. 
DRAWINGS OF MENZEL. By Dr. Hans Singer. 





Master Etchers 


Uniform with “Drawings by Great Masters” 
7s. 6d. net. 
MERYON. By Hugh Stokes. 


Newnes’ Library of the Applied Arts 


A series of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, providing information of a really poste value to Collectors and Students, 


Particular attention has been paid to the Illustrations, which are both numerous and of the highest quality, an 


incolour. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net each. 

DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn 
Knowles. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Frederick Fenn. 


include both monochromes and subjects 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kendrick. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bate. 


OLD PEWTER. By Malcolm Beil. 





IMPRESSIONIST PAINTING: ITS GENESIS AND DEVELOPMENT. By Wynford Dewhurst. 


monochrome and five in colours. Small folio, 25s. net. 


MODERN MURAL DECORATION. By A. L. Baldry. With 116 Illustrations, four of which are in colour. 


12s, 6d, net. 


With 94 Illustrations in 


Buckram, crown 4to, 


TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. With 71 Reproductions. Oblong medium 4to, quarter vellum, cloth sides, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. By Howard Pyle. Profusely illustrated by the Author. Royal 8vo 


cloth gilt, tos. 6d. net. 


THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD, OF GREAT RENOWN IN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. By Howard Pyle. 


With Illustrations by the Author. Royal 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE CHAMPIONS OF THE ROUNDTABLE. By Howard Pyle. With Illustrations by the Author. Roya 


8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MEANING OF PICTURES. Six Lectures given for Columbia University at the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Professor Joun ~ 


C. VAN Dyxe. With 31 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. net. 


Complete Illustrated Book-List post free on application, 
GEORGE ‘N EWNES, LIMITED, 3 to 12 SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.QC; 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 
FEBRUARY 1906 


The Flood. By HERBERT Pavt, M.P. 

The Centenary of Pitt. By T. E. KEBBEt 

Mr. Jolin Burns the Workman-Minister. By Rosert DONALD 

A Great Moral Upheaval in America. By Admiral Sir Cyprian A. 
G. Bripcz, G.C.B. 

The Bishop of London on the Declining Birth Rate. By Joun W. 
TAYLor (Professor of Gynecology, Birmingham University) 

The Children of the Clergy. 

An Official Registration of Private Art Collections. 
ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 

A Visit to the Court of the Tashi Lama. 


By Mrs. S. 


(late Private Secretary to the British Commissioner iu , Tibet) 
The Deans’ Memorial and the Athanasian Creed. By the Very Rev. 
the Dean of LICHFIELD 
The Reading of the Modern Girl. By FLORENCE B. Low 
The Reviewing of Fiction. By RicHarp Bacotr 
Church and State in Russia. By J. ELLIs BARKER 
The Native and the White in South Africa. By W. F. Barrey, 
F.R.G.S. (Irish Land Commissioner) 
Local Autonomy and Imperial Unity: The Example of Germany. 
By GEorRGE FOTTRELL 
Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & COMPANY, Ltp., 
5 NEw STREET SQUARE 








MEDIA. 


_ PUBLISHERS’ 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 
Tue EveninG Parer OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FamILy, 

Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newton Street, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE SPHERE. 
Gd, Weekly, 

A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New ‘Seren, B.C, 








The Best, Brightest. and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoruLaR FEATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams trom Correspondents 
Everywhere. 


THE DUNDEE COURIER 
Has double the circulation of any Morning Paper North of the Forth. 
Literary Notes on Monday. Reviews on Wednesdays, 
London Office, 109 Fleet Street, E.C. 
THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 


Is the most widely circulating paper in the four Western Counties. 
Lonpvon Private Wire Orrice: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
* PLymouTuism, Lonpon. 








Telegraphic Address : 


Telephone No.: 165 Hovsorn. 





Every Day is Publishers’ Da in the 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


Special enlarged issues on SaturpDays, which appeal particularly to the 
reading public on account of their interesting literary contents. 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


By the Right Rev. Bishop WELLDON | 


' 


| 














ROYAL EXCHANGE 
hop’) ASSURANCE ao.im. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 








Accidents, 
Employers’ rs’ Liability. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 


aa etm ach ‘Executor of Wills, Trustee of 


Wills and Settlements. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO 


“ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 
Funds in Hand . . £5,250,000. 


For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
» BLU 


in making use less Be it being so much 


stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


DRINK THE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER. 











NOTICE. 


“THE ACADEMY” is POSTED FREE 
(52 issues at 3d.) to every ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepaying 
15s. FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a PRE- 
PAYMENT of 17s. 6d. will secure it being 
sent Post Free to any address throughout the 
World for a uniform 1d. postage, though the 
postage payable varies from 1d, minimum 
to 2id. per copy. Orders may be sent through 
any Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct to the 
Publisher, 5-7? Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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